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Norden 
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Correspondence 
Dear Sir: 


With reference to the note, “A Bulla-like Endo- 
cardial Lesion in a Cow” (J.A.V.M.A., 129, 
(1956): 515), the authors appear to have neglected 
to consult veterinary pathologists or the standard 
German pathology text (Nieberle and Cohrs: 
“Lehrbuch der Speziellen Pathologischen Anatomie 
der Haustiere,” G. Fischer Verlag, Jena, 1954: 2-3) 
in their evaluation of this lesion. 

In free translation, Nieberle states that blood 
cysts of the heart valves are frequently encountered 
in all animals, particularly calves where 75 per 
cent may be affected. The cysts are found more 
commonly on the auricular side of the atrioventric- 
ular valves and, less commonly, on the ventricular 
side of the semilunar valves. The cysts are covered 
inside and outside by endothelium and usually are 
filled with blood, although sometimes with serous 
fluid. These cysts develop from preformed en- 
dothelial-lined spaces present in the developing 
heart valves which communicate with the ventricle 
in the case of the atrioventricular spaces and the 
sinus of Valsalva in the case of the semilunar 
spaces. 

In the present writer's own experience and in 
that of others in America and Sweden, the occur- 
rence of cysts in the heart valves of animals, par- 
ticularly in cattle, is common and hardly worthy of 
specific comment. 

s/James R. Rooney I, D.V.M. 
Department of Pathology, 
Royal Veterinary College, 


Feb. 4, 1957 Stockholm, Sweden 
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DEFINE: 


on Cat Nutrition 


Nutritionists and bio-chemists 
agree that fish is unusually rich 
in proteins. They point out 
however that the high quality 
proteins are concentrated in 
the fillets...the parts usually 
sold for human consumption 
... but retained in Puss 'n Boots 
Cat Food. 


The Quality of a Protein 


In order to determine the qual- 
ity of a protein, bio-chemists 
have isolated the amino acids 
(the “building blocks” of pro- 
tein) into two groups—essential 
and non-essential. Their tests 
have indicated that at least 8 of 
the amino acids are essential 
in the food supply. Therefore, 
unless all 8 of these indispen- 
sable amino acids are present 
in sufficient quantities and in 
proper balance, the protein is 


of poor quality. 


BIO-CHEMISTS . 


The bf the 
figh-Quality Protein: 


The Difference in Proteins—Diagrammed 


HIGH QUALITY Proteins from fish fillets, 
as in Puss ‘@ Boots, show o full count 
of the known essentic! amino acids 
(red blocks). Every essentic! amino 
acid is there in sufficient quontity 


Plus Vitamins from Fish Livers 
Puss ‘n Boots also retains the fish 
livers. These livers, which are 
often processed for medicinal use. 
are a rich source of important 
vitamins, including the B com- 
plex group. 
Selected Cereals 
...and Extra Vitamin B, 

To complete the ideal nutritional 


You can recommend P 
to your cat-owning cliente 
complete confide 

excellence. Puss 
at food and pet stores 


Recommended with Confidence 
uss Boots 
le with 
fidence in its nutritional 
Boots is available 
everywhere. 
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is good nutrition 


America’s largest selling cat food ... adds the plus in health, beauty, vigor 


LOW QUALITY Proteins from the mere 
fish “‘fromes,”’ lock the full count of 
essentio! amino ocids (red blocks) 
Part-empty blocks indicete essential! 
amino ocids wholly or portly missing 


balance of Puss ‘n Boots, selected 
cereals are added for necessary 
carbohydrates. And there’s extra 
Vitamin B, (thiamine) in every can 
to assure an adequate daily supply 
of this essential “nerve vitamin.” 
Puss 'n Boots Cat Food thus pro- 
vides every nutrient a cat is 
known to need. 
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MeEtimyp offers the assured Meti-steroid benefits of prednisolone 
acetate (0.5%), plus the wide range antibacterial action of 
sulfacetamide sodium (10%) and neomycin sulfate (0.25%). 


Packaging: Metimyp Ointment, '< oz. applicator tube, 
boxes of 1, 12, 36. 


MeticorTELone,® brand of prednisolone. heebiing 


Metimyp,* brand of prednisolone acetate and sulfacetamide sodium. 
*T.M. V-MM.-J-117 
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virus 


ferret origin 
VIABLIZED 


FROMM 


FREE ON REQUEST 


“Life with Rover’ is on entertain- 
ing and informative 8-page book- 
let on the ancestry, diet and health- 
core of dogs. it's for free distri- 
bution to your dog owner clients. 
Ask your tocol distributor for oa 
supply. 


When DISTEMPEROID VIRUS was made available by 
Fromm Laboratories in 1939, it was the first live, biological- 
ly altered virus vaccine ever produced for use by the veter- 
inary profession against canine distemper. 

Today, the discerning veterinarian uses DISTEMPER- 
OID VIRUS as his agent of choice. 

Used prophylactically, DISTEMPEROID VIRUS con- 
fers rapid immunity in one injection and has the plus factor 
of providing protection against Hard Pad disease. Used 
therapeutically in the primary stages of distemper, it has 
no equal. 

Administer DISTEMPEROID VIRUS with confidence. 

@ Sold to graduate veterinarians only. 
@ Contact your local distributor. 
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This dog is the 3rd generation 


that has never tasted meat 


—yet all have grown and thrived, have reproduced the 
fine qualities of their breed and bl/ood lines. 


It is an accepted fact that in the breeding of 


any stock, good nutrition can mean the differ- 


ence between producing winners and just 
average animals. This, no doubt, accounts 
for the common practice of supplementing 
dry dog food with fresh meat. 


The makers of Friskies recognize this prac- 


tice, yet point out that the addition of fresh 
meat to Friskies Meal is not necessary. And 
they support this with proof. Friskies, in its 


meal form, actually supplies all the nourish- 


ment of finest fresh meat — plus the other 


necessary food elements, vitamins and min- 
erals for a complete, fully balanced ration. 


GENERATIONS OF DOGS. In reproduction 
tests, the feeding of Friskies Meal exclusively 
has been continued through generation after 


generation of dogs including prize show stock. 


Results are checked and recorded as puppies 


FOR VARIETY-—Canned Friskies. 
Principal ingredient lean red horse 
meat including choice steaks, chops, 
roasts. A complete and perfectly 
balanced dog food. 


are weaned, grow to maturity and reproduce 
on a diet of Friskies Meal and nothing else. 
HERE’S PROOF that Friskies Meal contains 
every food element dogs are known to need 
—not only for growth and perfect maintenance, 
but for the extra demands made on the bitch 


during whelping and 


lactation. Keeps dogs 


in top show and 
trial condition. 

You can feed and wr. 20 
recommend Friskies f 

Meal as a complete, li 


balanced dog food. 
Mixes Instantly 

Just add water. Ready at 
once. Won't mush. Doesn't 
stick to roof of dog’s mouth. 
Feeding bowl rinses clean. 
Available in 50, 20, 10, 


[" Complete Dog 


5 and 2-/b. sizes. ; 


(arnation 


quality products 


ALGERS MILLING CO., Olv.0F CARNATION COMPANY, ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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Warm Weather is coming! 


with your 


Here’s the 


positive solution .. . 


In warm weather your disposal prob- 
lems always increase...more animals 
boarded, higher disease rate, etc. 

Consequently, you can’t afford to take 
needless chances with dirty, unsanitary 
refuse cans, messy scavenger trucks, or 
inefficient and dangerous odor-seeping 
incinerators. 

Your profession and reputation de- 
mand “hospital” cleanliness. 

The positive answer to all your dis- 
posal problems is the Silent Glow Model 
40 Crematory Destructor...the only 
unit that insures complete destruction 


Manufactured by The Silent Glow Oi! Burner Corpora- 
tion, world famous for its combustion engineered prod- 
ucts including ...Confidentiaol Paper Destroyers, 
cinerators, Hydrox-o-lators and Portable Heaters. 


“POSITIVE PRESSURE” 
DESTRUCTOR 


without Smoke, 
Odor or Fly-ash 


Attractive, weatherproofed design 
for outdoor installation. 


of small animals and poultry carcasses, 
kennel waste, laboratory and hospital 
refuse. Positive pressure reduces every- 
thing to a white ash. No chimney is re- 
quired, Result: a substantial saving in 
initial installation costs. 

Safe, compact and easy to use, the 
Model 40 Crematory Destructor makes 
possible the immediate disposal of all 
carcasses and waste material. This 
means “hospital clean” maintenance of 
your premises at all times. Available in 
20, 40 and 100 Ib. per hour capacities. 

Write today for booklet containing 
list of distinguished Destructor owners, 
including noted Veterinarians, Govern- 
ment Agencies, Humane So- : 
cieties, Laboratories, Pet 
Hospitals, Kennels and Ani- 
mal Farms. 


DISPOSAL DIVISION 


— the SILENT GLOW oil Burner Corp. 


868 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


MANUFACTURING COMBUSTION ENGINEERS FOR 35 YEARS 
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Tips on Working with Other Groups 


Livestock Producer Groups 


KENNETH G. McKAY, D.V.M., 
Extension Veterinarian 
Davis, Calif. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I 
wish to thank you and the Program Com- 
mittee for the opportunity of serving on a 
panel of the 1956 AVMA Conference on 
Public Relations. 

I am particularly appreciative of the op- 
portunity to serve on the panel entitled 
“Tips on Working with Other Groups” and, 
finally, to have been assigned “Livestock 
Producer Groups.” 

It is my purpose to develop thinking on 
several major phases of the topic assign- 
ment, namely: 


The estimated losses caused by diseases, para- 
sites, and insect pests as reported in the 1942 
Yearbook of Agriculture, published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, entitled “Keeping 
Livestock Healthy.” 

The estimated losses caused by diseases, para- 

sites and insect pests by 1956 as reported by the 

U.S.D.A. 

The total sales of animal and poultry products 

as reported by the American Druggist, (April 

23, 1956). 

The county agent (farm advisor) and the prac- 

ticing veterinarian and their responsibility to the 

livestock industry. 

The place of the practitioner in the program of 

the Agricultural Extension Service. 

It would be well to briefly consider the 
livestock population in 1883, before the 
establishment of an organized national ani- 
mal disease eradication program. 

It is reported we had an estimated live- 
stock value in the United States of over $2.5 
billion and a total of approximately 146,- 
000,338,000 + animals. 

By 1942, the U.S.D.A. reported that our 
annual losses caused by disease, parasites, 
and insect pests were well over $400 million. 

By 1954, we lost in the year 4,000,000 cat- 
tle and calves out of a reperted total of 
95,000,000 head of cattle on U. S. farms and 
ranches. We also lost 4,000,000 sheep and 
lambs; 10,500,000 swine; 235,000,000 chick- 
ens; 7,200,000 turkeys, and 250,000 horses 
and mules. 

This represents an aggregate loss of $2.7 
billion in 1954 as compared to a total esti- 
mated value of all livestock in continental 


Presented at the AVMA Public Relations 
Conference, San Antonio, Oct. 14, 1956 


U. S. in 1883 of less than $2.5 billion. This 
change took place in exactly 71 years. 

At the same time, it is to be remembered 
that the first classic example of returns in 
animal disease research was in tick fever, 
which research cost $65,000 and returned 
to the livestock producer a saving of $60 
million annually. 

The economic losses sustained by the 
livestock industry from animal diseases, 
parasites, and insect pests are prodigious 
and appalling. 

Countries where animal parasites run 
rampant and epizootics flare up repeatedly 
are half-starved. In fact, history documents 
the destruction of civilizations because of 
diseases transmitted from animals to man. 
We are presently confronted with some 80 
of these. 

The American family of four uses almost 
3 tons of food a year, of which approximate- 
ly one half is meat, eggs, poultry, and dairy 
products. Americans consumed 25 per cent 
more animal foods in 1956 than in 1935. 

However, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in 1953 reported that the average 
value of cattle was down 28 per cent per 
head and of stock sheep 12 per cent per 
head from the previous year. 

This decline in values indicates that some 
farmers were more than usually susceptible 
to price-sales talk of the type practiced 
by drug vendors. 

The annual (1953) American Digest sur- 
vey of the market for animal and poultry 
health goods is: “Of all distributors of such 
merchandise, house-to-house salesmen last 
year showed the largest gain compared with 
the year before. Now it would seem they 
are turning “their attention to a field in 
which the pharmacist has become a factor 
only after years and years of effort.” 

The American Digest (April 23, 1956:71) 
reports the following: 


Animals Goods Saies 


Change 

1954 1955 (%) 

Drug stores $ 39,305,000 $ 39,638,000 +0.8 
All others 99,817,000 102,551,000 +2.8 


Total sales $139,122,000 $142,189,000 +2.2 
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FOR A HIGH MEASURE OF 
PROTECTION AGAINST 
SWINE ERYSIPELAS LOSSES 


Affiliated Brand 
® ANTI-SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERUM 


@ A specific for the acute disease. 
@ A curative agent in erysipelas sick herds. 


Affiliated Brand 


® ERYSIPELOTHRIX RHUSIOPATHIAE VACCINE 


Used with Affiliated Brand Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum 
establishes active immunity (usually to market-age) 
against erysipelas; controls acute outbreaks of disease 
on swine erysipelas infected farms. } 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Bett Supply Co. 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 


Affiliated Brand Erysipelas 
Serum end Vaccine must poss 
exacting tests —to insure steril- 
ity, potency, purity and safety 
fer the Serum; purity and viru- 
lence for the Vaccine ... The 
released serum and vaccine 
eqvels er surpasses U. 5. 


Government requirements. 
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AVMA REPORT — Continued 


Sales by Outlets in 1955 
Change 

% of Total (%) 

$39,638,000 27.9 +0.8 


Drug stores 


Veterinarians 39,651,000 27.9 +1.1 
Feed stores 23,996,000 16.9 +7.1 
Hatcheries 14,898,000 10.5 +5.3 
Farm co-ops 9,232,000 6.5 +2.6 
Mail order 3,929,000 2.9 —2.5 
House-to-house 1,952,000 1.4 —19 
All other 8,893,000 6.2 —1.7 


I am of the opinion that, in the area of 
dispensing animal and poultry products, the 
livestock industry will be better served by 
veterinarians because of their superior 
knowledge acquired in formal training and 
clinical experience than by druggists, the 
feed store employee, the hatcheryman, the 
farm cooperative, the mail order house, or 
the vendor. 

As to the responsibility of the county 
agent (farm advisor) and the practicing 
veterinarian to the livestock industry, I 
quote from an article written in 1948 by 
Dean William A. Hagan of New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University: 


I have been concerned for a long time over cer- 
tain antipathies which seem to exist in many 
parts of the country between practicing veteri- 
narians and county agents. I see no fundamental 
reasons for these differences. Certainly they do 
not help either of the parties concerned, and 
they often work injury to the agriculturist whom 
both are serving. I think an effort should be 
made to iron out these differences. 


Following is a memorandum regarding 
veterinary extension work, written in 1931 
by C. M. Warburton, director of extension 
services, to me in regard to my letter of 
April 14, 1931, to him: 


April 14, 1931 

Mr. [{Dr.} Kenneth G. McKay, 
College of Agriculture, 
Berkeley, California 
Dear Sir: 

Memorandum re: Veterinary Extension W ork 

From time to time in the development of co- 
operative extension work, we have had occasion 
to consider our relations with the veterinarians. 

Extension agents, particularly county agents, 
have on occasion taught the farmer how to vac- 
cinate hogs against cholera, cattle against blackleg, 
anthrax, etc. Sometimes the county agents have 
gone so far as to treat the whole drove of swine 
or cattle on a man’s farm, thus going beyond our 
function as educators and entering the field of 
service, often in competition with trained veteri- 
narians who have prepared themselves at consider- 
able expense and time for this work. 


This letter is to raise with you the question as 
to whether, as a national extension policy, we 
ought not, in the best interest of agriculture and 
livestock production, systematically to encourage 
farmers to call more largely on veterinarians when 
available in the treatment of their livestock, and 
thus make it possible for farmers to have at their 
service at all times expert guidance in the veteri- 
nary field. 

County agents are not trained veterinarians. 
When they enter the diagnostic and treatment field 
of animal diseases, the farmers are not getting the 
best service. Yet such service by publicly paid 
employees may cut into the practice of the pro- 
fessional veterinarian and make it impossible for 
him to live, except in a few of the larger cities or 
more densely populated counties. The veterinary 
profession, I understand, is declining, with de- 
creasing numbers of students preparing in this 
field, to which condition the veterinary work done 
by some extension workers may be a contributing 
factor. 

We would propose for your consideration, as a 
national extension policy, that whenever the serv- 
ices of veterinarians are available, cooperative ex- 
tension agents limit their activities in the animal 
disease field primarily to sanitation and preven- 
tive measures, and that they refer the farmer to the 
veterinarian in all cases involving the treatment of 
animals, sale of viruses, vaccines, and surgical 
instruments, the castration of livestock, and similar 
matters in the veterinary field. 

Further, that we encourage the closest kind of 
coordination and cooperation between county 
agents and veterinarians in watching over the 
health of the farmer's livestock. This should be 
done in such a manner as to encourage the faith 
of the farmer in the value of this service and the 
service should be so conducted as to be within the 
means of the farmer. 

It is our thought that even in districts where the 
services of veterinarians are unattainable except at 
great cost of time and money, county agents 
should not go beyond the demonstration in teach- 
ing farmers that some animal diseases may be 
warded off through the use of certain immuniza- 
tion procedures, except where immediate action 
may seem necessary to check incipient outbreaks 
of cholera, etc., to protect the livestock industry 
of the section from serious loss. Efforts should be 
made by extension agents to encourage veterinari- 
ans to take up practice in such regions, Elsewhere, 
the demonstration should be put on by the veteri- 
narians, upon solicitation of county agents and 
famers, and county agents should not engage in 
service work in this field. 

We believe, if we can in general accept the 
views presented above, we will promote and en- 
courage the veterinary profession, upon which we 
must depend in times of emergency in the animal 
disease field, and thus directly promote the welfare 
of agriculture. 

If the foregoing is in accord with your views, I 
would be glad to have you bring it to the attention 
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of TRUE GROUP INSURANCE 
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Don't fail to read the descriptive booklet you recently received which outlines 
in detail the variety of coverages available to you as an AVMA Member .. . 


Featuring... 


1. Liberal group underwriting require- special Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ments. ment hazards. 


2. Disability Income Insurance . . . Spe- 5. Hospital and Surgical Insurance . . . 
cially designed for the needs of veteri- Benefits to help pay many of the bigger 
narians. hospital bills that can be ruinous to the 
family budget. Available as an optional 


3. Life Insurance . . . Valuable protection 
addition to the basic program. 


for the man who must provide his own 


financial security. (Not available in Ohio 
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4. Accident Insurance .. . 
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Your Association and Mutual Of New York have designed your 
Group Insurance Program with the special requirements of the 
veterinary medical profession in mind. Please refer to the descrip- 
tive booklet for full details. To apply for this insurance complete 
the application attached to the booklet and send it to A.V.M.A. 
Group Insurance Office, 120 South La Salle Street, Room 809, 
Chicago 3, Ill.; or contact your local Mutual of New York agent. 
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of all extension agents and, so far as practicable, 
of farmers and farmers’ organizations. 

Yours very truly, 

s/C. W. Warburton, Director, 

Extension Work, U.S.D.A., 

Washington, D.C. 


With that end in view for approximately 
28 years, I have endeavored to keep those 
farm advisors responsible to the University 
for livestock and dairy projects out of the 
field of disease diagnosis and treatment. 

I have supplemented this action by stim- 
ulating livestock disease symposiums on a 
county level basis, cosponsored by the coun- 
ty farm advisor and local practitioners. 
These meetings have been unique in that 
the participants have favorably commented 
on their success. 

The meetings served to bring farm ad- 
visors and veterinarians to a better appre- 
ciation of the place of each in a livestock 
program. They widened the liaison oppor- 
tunity of the extension veterinarian be- 
tween the regulatory groups, the county 
farm advisors, and the practitioners; and, 
finally, the livestock industry gained a bet- 
ter appreciation of the local available veter- 
inary talent. 

Today, we have in the United States only 
17 full-time extension veterinarians working 
in the field of animal and poultry health. 

We have 13 additional extension veteri- 
narians who spend approximately 36.5 per 
cent of their time in animal health, poultry 
health, teaching, research, or clinical -work. 

We are without a federal extension vet- 
erinarian in the Washington, D. C., office 
of the Agricultural Extension Service. Such 
directives as we get from Washington come 
from a livestock specialist. This situation 
might well be improved, especially in view 
of the fact that the previous federal exten- 
sion veterinarian, through no fault of his 
own, functioned as an animal husbandman. 
Again, I think the livestock industry would 
best be served in veterinary activity, 
whether institutional or in the field of priv- 
ate practice, by veterinarians. 

In summary, I believe we veterinarians 
can best serve livestock producer groups: 


+ By debunking sales promotional schemes. 

+ By serving the livestock industry in dispens- 
ing biological products in animal and poultry 
health enterprises. 

+ By cooperating with federal, state, county, 
and city regulatory and educational bodies by 
serving on educational panels, committees, 


discussion groups, and those sponsored by 
livestock producer groups. 

+ By rendering a veterinary service to livestock- 
producing groups that will be economically 
satisfactory to the producer and reflect credit 
on the profession. 


Other Professions 
©. NORLING-CHRISTENSEN, D.V.M., Practitioner, 
Wilmette, Illinois 


This subject of interprofessional relations, 
as probably some of you know, is very dear 
to my heart. I have spent a lot of time in 
the State of Illinois on this program. We 
have come a long way. It is gratifying to 
see that Ohio comes through to greet this 
topic with a most wonderful display as you 
enter this room. I want to thank Dr. Mad- 
den and his associates from Cincinnati for 
bringing this display that pictures what we 
are trying to do, interprofessionally. 

I think the Illinois Interprofessional 
Council is the oldest Council of its kind in 
the United States. By working together, as 
we are every month, with the healing arts 
professions, we have gained a tremendous 
advantage for the veterinary profession. 

One other council member is with us to- 
day, Dr. C. B. Hostetler, executive secretary 
of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. The reception given us by all the 
other professions certainly dispels the idea 
that we are not welcome. 

Our AVMA president, Dr. Floyd Cross, 
says he is an optimist, but I am a “super 
optimist.” I see everything in a rosy light 
for the future of our wonderful profession. 

There are six member professions in the 
Illinois Interprofessional Council and every 
profession has equal vote. With your per- 
mission, I shall give you the introduction to 
our Constitution and Bylaws because it may 
be interesting for you to know the names of 
the six professions in this council: 


The poet’s dictum that “no man is an island” 
is applied literally to the healing arts professions 
in the Illinois Interprofessional Council. The 
Council is planned to bring together in coopera- 
tion at the state level the six major professional 
groups. Its principal objective is to stimulate 
joint activity among their component groups and 
individual members at the local level. 

The work of the Council, approved and sup- 
ported by all the state organizations, thus merits 
the earnest consideration and cooperation of 
every practitioner in Illinois. 

The member organizations are: the Illinois 
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PROTECTION AGAINST THESE 
COMMON POULTRY DISEASES 


- coccidiosis - synovitis - heramitiasis 
- histomoniasis - salmonelloses 


Two nitrofurans—F UROXONE and Furactn—exhibit 
unique advantages in the prevention or control of 
avian diseases. Low concentrations provide wide- 
spectrum antimicrobial activity yet permit the development 
of natural immunity. Rapidly metabolized, there is 

no danger of drug residue in tissue, even if birds are 
medicated up to the time of slaughter. The nitrofurans 

have no deleterious effect on eggs or egg production; 
provide protection to turkeys raised on range. 


FUROXONE* CONCENTRATE VETERINARY 


For the prevention or treatment of salmonelloses 
(fowl typhoid, pullorum and the paratyphoids) ; 
histomoniasis (blackhead) ; hexamitiasis; synovitis 
(infectious arthritis) due to a filterable agent, and 
susceptible secondary bacterial infections associated 
with C. R. D. and nonspecific enteritis. Increases 
the efficiency of food utilization at lower dosages. 


EASILY ADMINISTERED IN FEED 
in bacterial infections, Furoxone Concentrate is 
used at the prophylactic level of 1.5 oz. to each 100 Ibs. 
of feed and at the control level of 3 oz. per 100 Ibs. 

in protozoal infections, a prophylactic level of 3 oz. 
per 100 Ibs. feed and a control level of 4.5 oz. 

per 100 Ibs. feed are usually recommended. 


FURACIN® WATER-MIX VETERINARY 


New dosage form of Furactn—an effective coccidiostat 
against E. tenella and necatrix. In cartons of 330 Gm 

with plastic scoop, to medicate 50 gallons of drinking water. 
AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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proven results in these 
diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGH). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days.' 

URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.” 

Preliminary data point to new indica- 
tions for FURADANTIN. Various reports 
describe encouraging results with 
FURADANTIN in the treatment of vagi- 
nitis in the bitch and genitourinary 
tract infections of mares.* Another ar- 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL V 
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ticle concludes that FURADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.* 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
sion, bottle of 60 cc. 


REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. 50:605 (Nov.) 1955. 
2. Belloff, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 
3. Pollock, $.:,J. Am, Vet. M. Ass. 129:274 (Sept.) 1956. 
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new superior” 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FuREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FureA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FurRAcIn and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


*jones, V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.. Vet. Med 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956 


For vaginal infecti luding those caused by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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State Medical Society, Illinois State Dental 
Society, Illinois Pharmaceutical Association, II- 
linois Optometric Society, Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association, Illinois Association of 
Chiropodists. 


Council Organization 

Our organization is composed of over 
25,000 members of the healing arts profes- 
sions in Illinois. It has become a driving 
force for good and for understanding in our 
state. 

We have meetings on the third Monday 
of every month, and one annual meeting. At 
the annual meeting, we started last year to 
recognize an outstanding personality in Il- 
linois, who has contributed to the public 
welfare in general but, technically, per- 
taining to public health. We are continuing 
this program. Each year, every organization 
in our group has the right to submit nomi- 
nations for this award. 

We meet very informally for a dinner 
meeting. Each component association has 
five members on the council; so, we have 30 
members altogether. 

This program is entirely supported by the 
six state associations. Each one is assessed 
the same amount of money per year. I will 
say that the Illinois Medical Association has 
contributed, from its considerable assets as 
an association, a tremendous amount of 
good for all of us. They maintain counsel in 
Springfield, the capital of Illinois, which in- 
forms all the component members of perti- 
nent legislation that might be coming up 
in the state. Their counsel looks diligently 
into the activities in the state on all matters 
that pertain to any of our professions, and 
reports to us in writing. We can not possibly 
evaluate in dollars and cents the work that 
an association like this has done for our 
veterinary profession in Illinois. We have 
many, many problems, as you must under- 
stand, coming up at every meeting. 

You may or you may not know what a 


terrific problem there has been between: 


optometry and medicine in this country; in 


fact, the problem is very serious and medi- 
cine has forbidden its men to teach in the 
optometric colleges. 

With the wise guidance of the president of 
the Illinois Medical Association, Dr. F. Lee 
Stone—who is patient and understanding 
and is almost like a father to all of us on the 
Interprofessional Council—most of this 
problem has been solved, and medicine and 
optometry are very good friends in our 
council. 

It is wonderful to see how, by sitting 
down together every month, we can solve 
the problems that may come up. In the 
three years that I have had the pleasure to 
serve as the veterinary representative, I 
have found there is no problem than can not 
be solved by sitting down and talking 
calmly. 


Local Councils 


We are going ahead with our local organ- 
izations and have several started in Illinois. 
We invite members from the component 
local associations to attend our meetings, 
and we encourage them to get started in 
new areas, We offer to help by sending 
some of our members to the different cities 
to help form local groups. 

The good that is coming out of this now, 
and which will continue in the future, can 
not possibly be calculated at the moment. 
But, as we see it in Illinois, it has been one 
of the great projects for the good of medical 
science and for the good of the people of 
Illinois. We can all have confidence in the 
professions that are serving, to the best of 
their ability, the people of the state. 

In conclusion, we have had many requests 
from many parts of the country for our con- 
stitution and bylaws. It is printed below: 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE 
ILLINOIS INTERPROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 
Constitution 
Article I—Names 

This organization shall be known as the Illinois 
Interprofessional Council. 


The Conference on Public Relations in Session at San Antonio on Oct. 14, 1956, pre- 


ceding the annual Meeting of the AVMA 
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PUSTULAR DERMATITIS 


...a simple 
solution 

to the 
difficult 
problem 

of moist 
dermatoses 


VARITON cream 


Veterinary 


e dries oozing lesions 
* stops itching and scratching 


e reduces spreading and secondary infection 


in 2 sizes: 50 Gm. tube, boxes of 1, 12, 72. 
20 Gm. tube, boxes of 12, 72. 


VARITON® Cream, brand of diphemanil methylsulfa 
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Article I1l—Purposes 

The purposes and objects of this organization 
are: 

1) to promote better cooperation among and be- 
tween the health professions; 

2) to aid in the integration of the appropriate 
activities of the various professional societies and 
associations interested in the advancement of the 
health and welfare of the people of the State of 
Illinois ; 

3) to organize and promote joint scientific meet- 
ings for members of the component professional 
societies and associations on subjects of common 
interest; 

4) to organize and promote public meetings 
for discussion of health problems or dissemination 
of knowledge on specitic subjects connected with 
health; 

5) to promote social functions in which its 
component professional societies and associations 
may particpiate so as to cultivate better mutual 
understanding and good will among them; 

6) to promote the organization of interprofes- 
sional councils in the various counties or other ap- 
propriate geographic districts in the state; 

7) to assist in arranging programs and finding 
guest speakers for component local councils; 

8) to disseminate, in any proper and lawful 
manner, information concerning any proposed or 
pending legislation pertaining to the public health 
and the welfare of the health professions, to the 
end that public benefit may be achieved. 


Article I1]—Charter 


This organization shall be duly incorporated 
as a nonprofit organization under the “General 
Not-for-Profit Act’’ of the State of Illinois and all 
of the statutory provisions of its Articles of Incor- 
poration are by reference thereto incorporated 
in and made a part of this Constitution, the same 
as if they were set out herein verbatim. 

Article I1V—Membership 

Section 1.—The membership of this organization 
shall consist of the professional statewide soc‘eties 
and associations in Dentistry, Medicine, Optom- 
etry, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, Chiropody 
and other fields in the health professions which 
may hereafter be proposed to and accepted by the 
Executive Board of this organization, duly organ- 
ized and operating as such in the state of Illinois. 

Section 2.—Each such professional State society 
or association shall be represented in this organ- 
ization by not more than five representatives duly 
appointed by each professional state society or 
association for that purpose. Each such representa- 
tive shall act as such for his respective professional 
state society or association until his successor shall 
have been appointed and qualified. 

Article V 

Section 1.—The officers of this organization 
shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Re- 
cording Secretary and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2.—Each of said officers shall be elected 
anaually by a majority vote of all representatives 
of the various organizations making up the Coun- 


cil; each shall hold office until his respective 
successor shall have been elected and qualified. 
The President may not succeed himself nor can the 
office of President be held by a representative of 
the same component professional state society or 
association for two years in succession. None of 
the officers, except the Secretary-Treasurer, shall 
receive any salary or compensation for acting as 
such officer. 

Section 3.—The Executive Board shall be the 
policy-making body and shall manage and con- 
trol the properties and affairs of this organization. 
The Executive Board shall consist of the Chairmen 
of the Interprofessional Committees of the various 
component organizations and the officers of the 
Illinois Interprofessional Council. The President 
shall act as Chairman. 

Section 4.—(a) In February of each year the 
President shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
composed of one member from each organization. 

6) The committee shal! make its recommenda- 
tions at the April meeting. 

¢) The election and installation of officers shall 
be held in May. 

Article Vi—Meetings 

Section 1.—Meetings of this organization shall 
be held monthly from September through June at 
the direction of the Board and at such other times 
and at such designated places as the Executive 
Board shall from time to time determine. 

Section 2.—The annual meeting shall be he'd in 
November. 

Article VII—Bylaws 

This organization may establish for its future 
government and regulation such Bylaws, not in 
conflict with its Constitution, as may be lawful, 
proper and desirable. 

Article VII[I—Amendments 

Every proposition to alter or amend this Con- 
stitution shall be submitted in writing and received 
and read at one session of any regular or special 
meeting of this organization and may be voted on 
at the next session of such meeting, or at any sub- 
sequent meeting, when, upon receiving the vote of 
two-thirds of the representatives present who are 
entitled to vote, it shall become a part of this 
Constitution. 

Bylaws 
Article I—Representatives 

Each professional state society or association 
which is a member of this organization, shall ap- 
point not more than five representatives to appear 
and vote for it at all meetings of this organization. 
Each component organization may appoint alter- 
nates for their representatives. 

Article II—Duties of Officers 

Section 1.—The President shall preside at all 
meetings of this organization and shall perform 
such other duties as pertain to that office and shall 
act as Chairman of the Executive Board. 

Section 2.—The Vice-Presidents shall assist the 
President on request, and, in the absence of the 
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For ketosis unresponsive to glucose 


ACETATE 


(ICORTISONE ACETATE) 


Clinical studies have shown that ‘CORTONE’ is 
particularly effective in treating both pre-and post- 
partum ketosis in dairy cattie. A singie injection 
frequentiy produces remission— with milk produc- 
tion returning to normal in as little as three days 
even in cases which have proved refractory to 
parenteral glucose. 


’ Other indications: inflammatory eye diseases, 
. extensive burns, allergic dermatoses, and rheuma- 
toid-like arthritis in animals. Aliso as supplementary 
therapy in severe stress conditions, e.g., milk 
fever, acute mastitis, pneumonia, and shock re- 
sulting from surgical procedures such as caesar- 
ean section or other major operative procedures. 
Supplied: Saline Suspension of ‘CORTONE’ Acetate Veterinary 50 mg. viats of 10 cc 
“CORTONE’ is a registered trade-mark of Merck & Co., inc. 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 
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President, one shall preside and perform all duties 
of the President. 

Section 3.—The Secretary-Treasurer shall attend 
all meetings of the representatives or delegates, 
conduct the correspondence of the organization, 
keep a record of the minutes of all meetings, col- 
lect all fees due this organization from its com- 
ponent professional state societies or associations 
and perform such other duties as pertain to the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer. He shall make an an- 
nual report to the representatives of all monies 
and other funds received and disbursed on be- 
half of this organization in due course of business. 

Section 4.—The Secretary-Treasurer shall be the 
only paid officer of this organization, but his 
compensation, which shall be determined by the 
Executive Board, shall be nominal. 


Article 11I—Meetings 


Section 1.—A majority of the members of the 
Executive Board shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at any 
meeting of the Executive Board. 

Section 2.—An attendance of twelve representa- 
tives shall be necessary to constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at any meeting of the 
membership of this organization. 

Section 3.—At least seven days’ prior notice of 
any annual or regular meeting of the membership 
of this organization shall be given to each repre- 
sentative, either personally, by mail, by telephone 
or by telegraph; and at least three days’ prior 
notice of any special meeting of the membership 
of this organization shall be given to each repre- 
sentative, either personally, by mail, by telephone 
or by telegraph. 

Section 4.—At least ten days’ prior notice of 
any annual or regular meeting of the Executive 
Board shall be given to each member of the 
Executive Board, either personally, by mail, by 
telephone or by telegraph; and at least three days’ 
prior notice of any special meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board shall be given to each member of the 
Executive Board, either personally, by mail, by 
telephone or by telegraph. 

Section 5.—In case of any special meeting of the 
Executive Board, the notice thereof shall state the 
particular business to come before such special 
meeting, and no other business shall be trans- 
acted thereat. 

Section 6.—Attendance at any annual, regular 
or special meeting shall constitute a waiver of 
notice of such meeting on the part of such at- 
tendant, except where the attendance is for the 
express purpose of objecting to the transaction of 
any business at the meeting because the same has 
not been lawfully called or convened, and any 
meeting at which a quorum is present, shall be as 
valid as if regularly called on due notice. 

Section 7.—Any action taken or business trans- 
acted by the officers on behalf or in the name of 
this organization, in the interim between meetings 
of the membership or of the Executive Board, shall 
be deemed to have been duly authorized if the 
required authority therefote is obtained by the 
officers through a “Mail Vote” of the representa- 


tives, or of the members of the Executive Board, 
as the case may be, the same as if such votes there- 
on had been obtained at any duly called and con- 
vened meeting. 

Section 8.—If the required vote on any action 
taken on behalf or in the name of this organization 
is not unanimous, such action shall include an 
affirmative expression of the dissent of each com- 
ponent professional state society or association, 
whose representative or representatives cast the 
dissenting vote or votes thereon. 


Article [V—Fees and Assessments 


Section 1.—The dues of each component pro- 
fessional state society or association shall be one 
hundred dollars ($100.00) per annum payable 
May Ist of each year. 

Section 2.—In the event of a deficiency of funds 
for the work of the Council, the amount of the 
deficiency shall be prorated among the component 
groups by majority vote and requests shall be sub- 
mitted to the governing bodies of the component 
organizations for such additional funds as pro- 
rated to cover the deficiency. 


Article V—Property Rights, Contracts and 
Liabilities of Members 


Section 1.—The rights of the members in this 
organization in and to any of its assets shall be as 
provided by law for members of corporations not 
for pecuniary profit and as may be provided in 
the Constitution and Bylaws of this organization 
not inconsistent with law. 

Section 2.—Neither of the component profes- 
sional state societies or associations which are 
members of this organization, nor any of their re- 
spective representatives in this organization, nor 
any of their respective officers, directors or general 
memberships, shall be individually, jointly, several- 
ly or otherwise liable for the debts of this organi- 
zation, nor liable to pay any monies to this or- 
ganization other than the payment of initiation fees 
or assessments which are payabie by each com- 
ponent professional state society or association 
under the bylaws of this organization. 

Section 3.—This organization shall make no 
contract written, oral or otherwise, or incur any 
contractual liability on behalf of or as agent for 
any of its component professional state societies 
or associations unless expressly authorized or con- 
firmed by each such component professional state 
society Or association in writing. 

Article VI—Amendments 


Every proposition to alter or amend these 
Bylaws shall be submitted in writing and re- 
ceived and read at one session of any regular or 
special meeting of this organization and may be 
voted for at the next session of such meeting, or 
at any subsequent meeting, when, upon receiving 
the votes of two-thirds of the representatives pres- 
ent and entitled to vote, it shall become a part of 
the Bylaws, 

Article VII 

The latest edition of Robert’s Rules of Order 
shall prevail in all points not covered by this 
Constitution and Bylaws. 
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Elifield: Providers to Veterinarians 


POCKET-SIZE 


SMALL ANIMAL 
HOSPITALS 


UREMI-LAB 


SIMPLE RAPID BEDSIDE 
BLOOD-UREA ESTIMAATES 


(and Urine-Ureas) 


LARGE ANIMAL 
PRACTICES 


USE IT ROUTINELY 


An THE 


UREMI-LAB 


Veurinatkire find it speeds a confident diagnosis to estimate blood urea simply, 
rapidly, on-the-scene. They can report to the animal owner the progress of their anti- 
biotic or sulfa therapy in infections involving kidney blockage — Prevent loss of valuable 
pets or livestock from undetected incipient uremia —Avoid rejection of carcasses thru 


marketing while uremic. 


| t's worth it —in peace of mind—to 
CONFIRM UREMIA SYNDROME—OR RULE IT OUT 


The UREML-LAB, complete. $6.00 
Refill Solution #1 — $1.50 (Required after 6 tests) 
Refill Solution #2 — $2.75 (Required after 70 tests) 
Somewhat higher in Canada) 


Order by Mail. Postpaid, or Thru 
Any Ethical Supply House 


— Elficeld Laboratories 


RIVERDALE, MARYLAND 
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Before Paxital, requires 
special physical restraint 


30 minutes after Paxital 
(subcutaneously or intramuscularly) 


NEW nonsedative animal tranquilizer 


Exclusively for veterinary use Paxital, 
a new animal! tranquilizer designed ex- 
clusively for veterinary use, produces a 
peaceful mental state without sedation. 
Animals remain normally responsive to 
surroundings. Paxital controls anxiety, 
nervousness and apprehension. It also ap- 
pears to have a significant analgesic effect. 


Broad clinical application Paxital is 
useful to eliminate barking and relieve 
nervousness or tension, especially in hos- 
pitalized animals. It is of value to reduce 
biting and scratching in skin conditions 
. . . for minor surgery when a general 
anesthetic is contraindicated or undesira- 
ble . . . as an adjunct in major surgery to 
permit smoother induction of anesthesia 
and an uneventful recovery (and to reduce 
the amount of barbiturates necessary) . . . 
to counteract shock and as an antiemetic. 


Dosage: Average dose (for 20 to 30 lb. 
dog): orally —50 to 100 mg. two or three 
times daily, as indicated; parenterally —2 
cc. (50 mg.). Paxital may be administered 
intravenously, intramuscularly or subcu- 
taneously. Occasionally, an additional 2 
cc. may be required to obtain the desired 
clinical response. Tranquilization is ob- 
tained usually within 45 minutes following 
oral administration. Onset of action fol- 
lowing parenteral administration is more 
rapid. 

Contraindications: Hepatic diseases or 
disorders. Central nervous system involve- 
ment. 

Packaging: 25 and 50 mg. tablets in bot- 
tles of 100 and 500; 2 cc. ampuls (25 
mg./cc.) in boxes of 10 and S50. 
Available through your ethical veterinary 
distributor. 


Paxital 


BRAND OF MEPAZINE 


OTRADEMARR 


Division of Veterinary Medicine WA RNEBER-CHILCOTT 
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NEW nonsedative 
animal tranquilizer 


Paxital 


brand of mepazine Trademark 


Broad clinical application. Paxital is a new 
animal tranquilizer designed exclusively 
for veterinary use. Clinical investigation 
shows that dogs treated with Paxital are 
quieter, less prone to manifestations of 
nervousness, less likely to disturb sutures 
or treated areas of the body, and generally 
easier to handle under any circumstances. 
Paxital also has a potentiating effect on 
anesthetic and analgesic agents. Hence, 
any desired plane of anesthesia may be 
achieved with smaller, safer dosages of 
anesthetics. Induction is smoother and 
recovery uneventful. 


Administration, Paxital is conveniently 
supplied for oral, subcutaneous, intrave- 
nous or intramuscular administration. 
Average oral dosage (for a 20 to 30 Ib. 
dog) is 50 to 100 mg. two to three times a 
day. Parenterally, the dose is 50 mg. (2 cc.). 
Tranquilizing action usually follows within 
45 minutes after oral administration, 30 
minutes after subcutaneous or intramus- 
cular injection, and within a few minutes 
following intravenous injection. 


Supplied: 25 and 50 mg. tablets in bottles of 100 
and 500 and in 2 cc. ampuls (25mg./cc.) in boxes 
of 10. 


Available exclusively through ethical 
veterinary distributors 


DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


WARNER-CHILCOTT 
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“This continues to be an impor-. 
tant problem to the veterinarian 
in dairy cattle practice. Some 
years ago, it appeared to be pri- 


marily a disturbance of such a 


nature that the ‘body<was un- 
able to metabolize the fats — 
more carbohydrate was needed, 


more ready energy. Many cases ~ * 


responded glucose intrave- 
nously, supported by the feed- 
ing of cane molasses or corn 
syrup. Others responded when 
chloral hydrate was adminis- 
tered, its effects being to lib- 
erate the glycogen stored in the 
liver. 

“There were, however, cases 
which did not respond to treat- 
ment of this nature, but did im- 
prove markedly when anterior 


There appears ge be general 
thts: whe 
d the disee. 


ome 


aggre 


at 


atim- 


(intre py ates. 
ie 
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pituitary extract was injected. 
This still did not produce the 
desired result in all cases, and 
massive doses of vitamin A were 
administered. Results were 
spectacularly good in some 
cases, but dismally poor in 


_ others. When treatment can be 


accompanied by a change to 
new pasture, remarkable re- 
coveries may be seen, but 
obstinate cases still occur in 


animals that are pasturing on 


lush green legumes. 


“So the search for the underly- 
ing cause, and for a means of 
preventing or correcting the 
condition, still goes on.” 

Report of the Committee on Diseases of 


Dairy Cattle, R. C. Klussendorf, Chairman, 
J.A.V.M.A,. 107 (Nov.) 1945. 
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piperazine citrate. PARLAM 


eliminates | aX 


‘PARLAMATE' IS IDEAL for LARGE and SMALL ANIMAL USE 


Safe, fast and most effective. 
Non-toxic and easily tolerated. 


No hair or feather staining, hepatic damage, gastro- 
intestinal irritation, or other serious side effects. 


No pretreatment starving or purging necessary. 
Very palatable. 


Easily administered in feed or drinking water, or by 
dose syringe, drench or stomach tube. 


Only 1 treatment needed. 


DOSAGE FORMS 85-100% effective against mature and immature 
‘PARLAMATE’ Powder (contains 100% large roundworms (Ascaris) and nodular worms 
piperazine citrate). in preweighed (Oesophagostomum). 


di i k i f 
fonkin a Long acting durable effect; parasites passed for 


Bottles of 1 oz. 4 o7s., 1 Ib. several days. 
“PARLAMATE” Tablets, 250 mg. ‘each 

tablet contains the equivalent of Economical to use. 
100 mg. available piperazine). 

Bottles of 100 and 1,000 tablets. 

“PARLAMATE’ Liquid. (Each teaspoon- 


ful, approximately 5 cc., supplies ‘PARLAMATE’ IS NOW AVAILABLE 


250 mg. piperazine citrate, which is 


Bottles of 1 pint and 1 gallon. 


Safe New All- Specrer, 
Arthelmintic uf to 
35-100% Effetove 

Wowm 


At Your Supplier, or Write 


CORPORATION @ 340 Canal Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
“Devoted to progressive veterinary research for the development of superior products for graduate veterinarians.” 


Sole Canadian Distributor: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montrea! 
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Use with an extra margin of 


CONFIDENCE 


the original 
Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


U.S. PATENT RE-23746 


FORT DODGE 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. / FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Observations on the Cheek Teeth of the Dog 


L. E. ST. CLAIR, D.V.M., Ph.D., and N. D. JONES, D.V.M. 
Urbana, Illinois 


THE DIFFERENT types of skulls in dogs have 
greatly influenced the position, size, shape, 
and form of the cheek teeth. The modifica- 
tions of the tooth designs follow certain 
set patterns. They are adaptive measures 
which attempt to meet the requirements of 
the individuals in spite of breed character- 
istics. 

The normal permanent dental formula 
for the dog includes four premolars and 
two molars on each side in the upper jaw 
and four premolars and three molars per 
side in the lower jaw. There are three 
temporary cheek teeth on each side, above 
and below.” 

Although most of the cheek teeth of the 
dog are designed for holding and shearing, 
some possess crushing surfaces. Those that 
do not have predecessors are members of 
the primary dentition. They include the 
permanent molars and the temporary mo- 
lars.2, The premolars, which replace the 
latter, are in the secondary series. Some 
of the changes in the maxilla and mandible 
and their effects on the placement of teeth 
in brachycephalic breeds have been de- 
scribed.* The number of roots, the general 
shape of the teeth, and the schedule of 
eruption have been discussed by many au- 
thors. However, exact morphological 
changes due to eruptive movements and to 
head shape, as well as the relationship of 
the various teeth, have been given little 
attention. 


OBSERVATIONS 
There are three types of cheek teeth in 
the dog: premolar, carnassial, and molar. 
The crown of a typical premolar is longer 
From the Department of Veterinary Anatomy and 


Histology, College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


than it is wide or high, and has a sharp 
prominence or cusp which is situated in 
the center or slightly anteriorly (fig. 1). 
The ridge posterior to the cusp is inter- 


Fig. |—Lateral view of dog's skull showing occlusion 
of teeth. 


rupted by one or more small cusps. The 
crown is also more convex laterally than 
medially. There are two roots. The carnas- 
sial type is, in general, that of a large 
premolar. Molars are short and round and 
contain a number of low cusps on a flat- 
ened table surface. The typical molar of 
the upper jaw has three roots, that of the 
lower jaw, two. 

Permanent Molars.—The first upper mo- 
lar (M') is roughly triangular in cross 
section with a rounded apex which is di- 
rected medially (fig. 2 to 5). There are 
two major lateral cusps which are higher 
than the medial ones. The anterior cusp of 
the lateral pair is slightly higher than the 
posterior one. The second molar (M?) is 
like the first, except that it is smaller. The 
difference in height between the medial 
and lateral cusps is not as great as in M’. 
There are three roots: two buccal, one 
lingual. 

The first. lower molar (M,) is the large 
carnassial (sectorial) tooth (fig. 7 to 9). 
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It has one anterior and one posterior root. 
The anterior two thirds of the crown is 
shearing in type but the posterior one 
third is flattened for grinding. The pos- 
terior of the two shearing cusps is the 


larger. The lateral surface of the crown is 
smoother and more convex than the medial 
surface. The second molar (M,) is like the 
grinding portion of the first molar; it has 
two roots. The third molar (M,) is a small, 


Fig. 2—Upper permanent teeth of a dog. Dolichocephalic skull. 
Fig. 3—Upper permanent teeth of a dog. Mesaticephalic skull. 
Fig. 4—Upper permanent teeth of a dog. Brachycephalic skull. 

Fig. 5—Upper permanent teeth of a dog. Extreme brachycephalic skull. 
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round, single-rooted tooth with a molari- 
form surface. The cusps are more promi- 
nent on the grinding surface of M, than 
on M, and much more so than on M,, 
where there is only a single small elevated 
area. 

Premolars.—The first upper premolar 
(P') is single rooted and has a small 
crown with one pointed cusp which is con- 
vex laterally and concave medially (fig. 2 
to 5). The second (P*) and third (P*) 
teeth are typical upper premolars, Each 
has a large anterior cusp and one or more 
small posterior cusps. The length is 
greater than the width and the lateral 
surface is convex. The two roots are placed 
toward the anterior and the posterior parts 
of the tooth. The third premolar is slightly 
larger than the second. 

The fourth one (P*) is the large carnas- 
sial (sectorial) tooth. It has a posterior, an 
anterior, and a small anteromedial root. 
There is a small cusp projecting from the 
anteromedial root. There are two major 
lateral cusps, the anterior one being the 
larger, which are shaped like those of P? 
and P*. The medial surface of the crown 
is smooth as far anteriorly as the small 
medial cusp. 

The first lower premolar (P,) (fig. 7 to 
9) is like P*. The lower second (P.), third 
(P,), and fourth (P,) are like the P* and 
P*. The lower teeth tend to be shorter and, 
thus, slightly smaller than those of the 
upper jaw. They increase in size from be- 
fore backward in the series. 

Deciduous Molars.—The first upper de- 
ciduous molar is small and premolar in 


Fig. 6—Maxillary deciduous teeth of a dog. 


type (fig. 6); the second (dM*) is like the 
upper carnassial tooth; and the third 
(dM*) resembles 

The lower first (dM,) and second (dM,) 
deciduous molars are like the typical lower 
premolars, The first is smaller than the 
second. The lower third (dM,) resembles 
the lower carnassial tooth (fig. 9, 10). The 
deciduous molars are, of course, much 
smaller than their successors. 

Occlusion.—The more anterior premo- 
lars do not contact those of the opposing 
jaw. The first lower premolar is the most 
anterior cheek tooth (fig. 1). The other 
upper and lower premolars alternate in 
position, except in brachycephalic skulls. 
The P* is, for the most part, lateral to P, 


Fig. 7—Lower permanent teeth of a dog. Mesaticephalic skull. 
Fig. 8—Lower permanent teeth of a dog. Extreme brachycephalic skull. 
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Fig. 9—Lower jaw of a dog showing temporary and 
permanent teeth. 


and M,. The M, contacts P* as far forward 
as its medial root, and the anterior two 
thirds of the medial cusps of M'. The lat- 
eral two cusps of M! extend farther lat- 
erally than the opposing lower teeth. The 
M? contacts the posterior part of M, and 
often the anterior portion of M,. 

The longer the skull, the greater is the 
interval between contiguous premolars. 


As the upper jaw shortens, the ratio of the 


width to the length of the hard palate be- 
comes closer to unity (fig. 2 to 5). The 
width may even exceed the length in ex- 
treme cases. Since the teeth of the upper 
jaw are not reduced in size as much as the 
jaw itself, they tend to turn transversely 
or are lost. The zygomatic arch joins the 
alveolar area at the P*-M' junction (fig. 2). 
In the shorter skulls, the anterior part of 
the arch is more nearly perpendicular to 
the face and, thus, seems to move forward 
relative to the position of the molars (fig. 
5). The lateral migration is at a maximum 
between the buccal surfaces of P* and M?’. 
lhe third premolar and, sometimes, the 
second and even the first are rotated an- 
teromedially (fig. 4, 5) to a degree depend- 


Fig. 10—Mandibular deciduous teeth of a dog. 


ing on the shortness of the skull. Irregu- 
larities in the sequence and direction of 
rotation are often observed. 

The lower jaw also shortens but the 
process is delayed and incomplete. The jaw 
becomes wider and more curved (horseshoe 
shaped) (fig. 8). When the teeth become 
crowded, the last premolar turns its an- 
terior edge medially and moves slightly 
lateral to the first molar. There tends to be 
a loss of teeth on both ends of the series. 
When the last molar has been Jost, the 
second molar may be reduced to a form 
characteristic of the last one. As the an- 
terior part of the upper arcade is shifted 
dorsally, the lower jaw follows suit, re- 
sulting in a curved mandible—a “rocking 
chair” effect. 

The alveolar borders of both jaws are 
sufficiently long to preclude the necessity 
for turning of the deciduous molars (fig. 
6, 10). Deciduous M, and dM®* do not oc- 
clude with other teeth. Deciduous M, con- 
tacts anteriorly the medial part of dM? 
and posteriorly the medial portion of dM‘. 

Position of Permanent Teeth in Relation 
to Deciduous Teeth as They Erupt.—In the 
upper jaw, P? and P* replace dM? and dM‘. 
The third premolar erupts between dM? 
and dM®*. The first premolar appears an- 
terior to dM?. 

In the lower jaw P., P,, and P, replace 
dM,, dM,, and dM,, respectively. The P, 
erupts anterior to dM,,. 

Type of Crown.—Sharp surfaces shear 
or tear the food when the opposing teeth 
contact or slide past each other. If they do 
not occlude, they hold or grasp the object. 
The molariform surfaces grind or mash 
the material. 

In the upper jaw P’, P?, P*, and dM? 
possess shearing surfaces. The fourth pre- 
molar has a shearing surface, except medi- 
ally where a small area is of the grinding 
type. The first molar grinds medially and 
shears laterally. The second molar pos- 
sesses only a grinding surface. Deciduous 
M? is like P* and dM* is like M’. 

In the lower jaw P,, P,, and dM, pos- 
sess shearing surfaces. The P,, P,, dM,, 
and dM, shear mostly but have very small 
areas posteriorly for grinding. The M, 
(carnassial) has a shearing area covering 
its anterior two thirds and a grinding area 
covering its posterior one third. Deciduous 
M, is like M,. The M, and M, possess 
grinding surfaces only. 
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DISCUSSION 


The three types of cheek teeth (premo- 
lar, carnassial, and molar) are represented 
in the upper jaw in the deciduous molar 
series. In both jaws, each temporary tooth 
resembles a permanent tooth placed further 
posteriorly. The true molar type is not 
represented in the deciduous molars of the 
lower jaw. 

Only the anterior two thirds of the lower 
carnassial tooth (M,) is truly shearing in 
form. The posterior one third is molari- 
form. The carnassial type is represented in 
the deciduous molar series, especially by 
dM, and somewhat by dM,. The lower 
carnassial tooth, with its carnassomolar 
configuration, occludes with both a shear- 
ing and a grinding tooth. The upper car- 
nassial tooth, except for its small medial 
root, is an enlarged model of an ordinary 
premolar. 

Since M* and dM‘, which are adjacent 
teeth for a time, are similar in shape and 
since P* does not replace a deciduous tooth, 
the deciduous tooth at the anterior end of 
the series is probably the one that is ab- 
sent. The deciduous molars are thus num- 
bered 2, 3, and 4. The first molar resembles 
the last deciduous molar in both jaws more 
than it does the last premolar. Even in the 
lower jaw, the last two deciduous molars, 
although they are like the premolars, have 
more distinct grinding surfaces. Thus, the 
deciduous molars and the molars are more 
alike than are the premolars and the 
molars.’ Consequently, the term “decidu- 
ous molar” is more fitting than the term 
“deciduous premolar” for the deciduous 
cheek teeth. 

The upper carnassial tooth shears by 
passing lateral to the lower one. Since they 
do not occlude, the more anterior premolars 
are used for grasping and holding. The 
deciduous molars occlude in the same man- 
ner as the permanent teeth which are 
shaped like them. 

As the face shortens in brachycephalic 
breeds, the upper jaw is displaced upward 
anteriorly from a pivot point which is be- 
tween P* and M'. The migration of the 
teeth and zygomatic arch also occurs at 
this point. The more anterior teeth turn 
anteromedially as a result of the recession 
of the jaw. The lower jaw does not recede 
as much as the upper one. However, as it 
shortens, it does turn upward to follow the 
upper jaw. It widens at the angles and de- 
velops a rocker appearance. 


SUMMARY 

1) The form and special features of the 
cheek teeth of the dog are described. The 
cheek teeth are premolar, carnassial, and 
molar in type. Each of the three deciduous 
molars represents one of these types. 

2) A temporary cheek tooth is not re- 
placed by the one which it most closely re- 
sembles. The temporary tooth is like the 
permanent tooth that erupts posterior to it. 

3) The more anterior premolars are 
used for holding, the carnassial teeth for 
shearing, and the molars principally for 
grinding. 

4) In brachycephalic types, the cheek 
teeth are crowded and may be lost at the 
ends of the series. The premolars tend to 
turn transversely, particularly in the upper 
jaw. The widening of the hard palate oc- 
curs, especially at the carnassomolar junc- 
tion. The lower jaw, which is not affected 
as much as the upper one, broadens to a 
“U” shape and turns upward anteriorly to 
follow the pattern set by the upper jaw. 
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Short Reports on Zoonoses 

Toxocara canis infection was found in a 
girl, 3 years old, in Pennsylvania, who had 
a history of eating dirt. The family dog 
was found.to also be infected with T. canis. 
—Pub. Health Serv., Jan. 19, 1957. 
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Leptospirosis was diagnosed in a vet- 
erinarian in California. He had treated a 
number of cattle with leptospirosis and, 
three and one half weeks before his 
illness, had treated a dog with the disease. 
Leptospira pomona was isolated from a 
guinea pig injected with the patient’s urine 
and the agglutination test was positive for 
L. pomona in titers of 1:160 and 1:320.— 
Pub. Health Serv., Jan. 26, 1957. 
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THERE HAS BEEN a tremendous increase in 
the use of antibiotics for growth-promotion 
of animals and for prevention and treat- 
ment of disease in both plants and animals. 
The newest use for these versatile products 
is in the field of food preservation. At the 
present time, chlortetracycline is being 
used to extend the shelf life of poultry. 
Other uses in foods and food products for 
preservation have been suggested but at 
the present time, in this country at least, 
only chlortetracycline and oxytetracycline 
for poultry dip have received official sanc- 
tion. 
ORIGINAL PURPOSE OF THE ACT 

The original Food and Drug Act of 1906 
was enacted, in part, to prevent addition 
of poisonous or deleterious substances to 
the human food supply. The Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 takes into ac- 
count food for animals by defining, in part, 
the term “food” as “articles used for food 
or drink for man or other animals, and ar- 
ticles used for components of such arti- 
cles.” Section 402 of the Act states, in part, 
“a food shall be deemed to be adulterated 
(a) (1) if it bears or contains any poison- 
ous or deleterious substance which may 
render it injurious to health; but in case 
the substance is not an added substance 
such food shall not be considered adulter- 
ated under the clause if the quantity of 
such substance in such food does not ordi- 
narily render it injurious to health.” Be- 
cause of the various uses of antibiotics, the 
Food and Drug Administration through the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was prompted to issue the following 
Statement of Policy(3.29)of Nov. 30, 1955. 

Direct or indirect addition of antibiotic drugs 
to foods for human consumption. (a) The Food 
and Drug Administration has received inquiries 
concerning the use of antibiotic drugs as food 
preservatives. Careful consideration has been given 
to this question and the conclusion has been 
reached that such use constitutes a public health 
hazard. Consumption of food so treated may cause 
sensitization of the consumer to such antibiotics 


Dr. Durbin is with the Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Presented before the Combined Sections on Poultry and 
Public Health, Ninety-Third Annual Meeting, AVMA, San 
Antonio, Texas, Oct. 15-18, 1956. 
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and may result in the emergence of strains of 
pathogenic microorganisms resistant to these drugs. 

b) The presence of antibiotic drugs in foods in- 
tended for human consumption, or the direct or 
indirect addition of such drugs to such foods, 
may be deemed an adulteration within the mean- 
ing of section 402 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (sec. 402, 52 Stat. 1046; 21 U.S.C. 
342).* 

c) This statement of policy will not bar the 
establishment of safe tolerances for antibiotic drugs 
in or on raw agricultural commodities under the 
provisions of section 408 of the Act, where suit- 
able evidence of usefulness of the antibiotic drugs 
and of safety of the residues is available. 


ANTIBIOTICS IN Foops 

Antibiotics are considered as pesticide 
chemicals, under the present Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, when used as preserva- 
tives on or in raw agricultural commodities. 
The first commercial use of an antibiotic 
in the processing of a perishable food be- 
came possible on an interstate basis on 
Nov. 30, 1955, when the Food and Drug 
Administration cleared chlortetracycline 
for use on uncooked poultry. This action 
represented the final stage of clearance for 
this substance under section 408 of the Act, 
which provides for the establishment of 
safe tolerances for residues of pesticides 
in or on raw agricultural commodities. This 
section, the so-called “Miller Bill,” was 
added to the Act in 1954. Under it, the 
Secretary of Agriculture must first issue a 
certificate of usefulness (a judgment of 
utility) before the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare acts on tolerance or 
judges the safety of the application that is 
proposed. Chlortetracycline has met these 


*Sec. 402. A food shall be deemed to be adulterated 
(a) if it bears or contains any poisonous or deleterious 
substance which may render it injurious to health; but in 
case the substance is not an added substance such food 
shall not be considered adulterated under this clause if 
the quantity of such substance in such food does not 
ordinarily render it injurious to health; or (2) if it bears 
or contains any added poisonous or added deleterious sub- 
stance which is unsafe within the meaning of section 
or (3) if it consists in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed substance, or if it is otherwise 
unfit for food; or (4) if it has been prepared, packed, or 
held under insanitary conditions whereby it may have 
become contaminated with filth, or whereby it may have 
been rendered injurious to health; or (5) if it is, in 
whole or in part, the product of a diseased animal or of 
an animal which a died otherwise than by slaughter; or 
(6) if its « i d, in whole or in part, of 
any poisonous or Gitseations substance which may 
the contents injurious to health. 
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criteria in regard to poultry, and the Ad- 
ministration has stated, “The tolerance of 
7 parts per million is established for resi- 
dues of chlortetracycline in or on uncooked 
poultry.” This decision was based on evi- 
dence in the petition that cooking helped to 
destroy this amount of the antibiotic so 
that none is left when the meat is served. 

Investigations conducted by the Anti- 
biotic Division of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration have shown that chlortetracy- 
cline or penicillin could be found in the 
blood serum, tissues, and the eggs of chick- 
ens fed 50, 100, or 200 parts per million of 
the drug. The small amounts found in 
chicken tissues were destroyed following 


frying. The antibiotic disappeared from the’ 


tissues or eggs within a few days after the 
antibiotic-containing feed was withdrawn. 
When eggs containing antibiotics were 
hard-boiled, no activity could be detected 
in the majority of those tested. Storage un- 
der refrigeration for considerable periods 
did not diminish the concentration of the 
drug. 

Reports have shown that when oxytetra- 
cycline was fed to swine at the rate of 200 
Gm. per ton of feed, or less, none could be 
found in the tissues, but at levels of 1,000 
to 2,500 Gm. per ton, the antibiotic could 
be detected. However, one day after with- 
drawal of medicated feed, all residues were 
gone. When antibiotic levels could be ob- 
tained in the tissues, cooking destroyed it. 
Based on the available information, we do 
not consider the tissue levels of antibiotics 
following feeding to have public health 
significance. 


ANTIBIOTIC RESIDUES IN MILK 

To determine the incidence of antibiotic 
residues in market milk, three nation-wide 
surveys have been conducted by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

In the first survey (1954), 3.2 per cent of 
94 samples were shown to contain penicil- 
lin. In this survey, a number of other dairy 
products such as cheese, butter, dried milk, 
and skim milk were tested. No antibiotics 
were found in these products. 

In the second survey (1955), of 474 sam- 
ples of milk tested, 11.6 per cent were 
found to contain penicillin in concentra- 
tions varying from 0.003 to 0.08 units per 
milliliter. The highest amount was 80 units 
per quart. 

In a third survey (1956), of 1,706 sam- 
ples collected in all 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, penicillin in concentra- 


tions of 0.003 to 0.55 units per milliliter 
was found in 5.9 per cent of the samples 
examined. In addition, one penicillin-posi- 
tive sample apparently contained strepto- 
mycin and 17 samples (1%) appeared to 
contain either bacitracin, one of the tetra- 
cyclines, or a combination of these drugs. 
Penicillin was confirmed by the penicil- 
linase identity test but the other antibiotics 
could not be specifically identified. 

Mastitis preparations are required to 
carry a warning statement in their labeling 
to the effect that “milk from treated seg- 
ments should be discarded or used for pur- 
poses other than human consumption for at 
least 72 hours after the last treatment.” 
Although antibiotics may be illegally added 
to milk to lower bacterial counts, the bulk 
of the milk on the market which contains 
antibiotic residue undoubtedly is the result 
of complete disregard of this warning. 

Following the second milk survey, the 
results of our findings were sent to a num- 
ber of nationally recognized experts in the 
field of antibiotic therapy, pediatrics, and 
allergy and answers to the following ques- 
tions were requested: 

1) Are these amounts of antibiotics in milk 
dangerous for the consumer to ingest on the basis 
of his daily consumption ? 

2) Specifically, do you think these amounts may: 

a) Sensitize a nonsensitive individual ? 

6) Cause a reaction in the exquisitively sen- 
sitive individual ? 

c) Cause emergence of the resistant micro 
organisms ? 

d) Change a normal intestinal flora? 

e) Change the normal oral flora? 

Of 31 replies, the majority were “no” or 
“probably not” (4) to all questions except 
2(b). A great majority were of the opinion 
that the ingestion of the amounts of peni- 
cillin found in milk might conceivably cause 
a reaction in an extremely sensitive indi- 
vidual. 

Following publication of the results of 
the third survey, a number of outstanding 
medical consultants, veterinarians, repre- 
sentatives of antibiotic producers, and 
dairy associations were invited to meet 
with a medical advisory panel+ in Washing- 


_ *Drs. Wesley W. Spink, professor of medicine, Un:ver- 
sity of Minnesota, chairman; Chester S. Keefer, director, 
School of Medicine, Boston University; Harry F. Dowling, 
professor of medicine, University of Illinois; Samuel M. 
Feinberg, professor of medicine, Northwestern University; 
Perrin H. Long, professor of medicine, New York State 
University; Walsh McDermott, professor, Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine, Cornel] University; Bernard B. Siegel, 
Department of Medicine, Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Robert Popper, Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, Memphis, Tenn. 
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ton, D.C., September, 1956, in an attempt 
to aid us in finding a satisfactory solution 
to this perplexing problem, We have not as 
yet received full comments from the mem- 
bers of the panel based on the discussions 
that took place during the day-long confer- 
ence. 

Representatives of the Public Health 
Service stated, in part, that it has not yet 
been demonstrated to be a health problem 
of sufficient significance to justify a ban 
on the use of penicillin preparations for 
the infusion or injection treatment of mas- 
titis in dairy cattle. They felt that any 
prohibited action which could have an ef- 
fect of undermining the public’s confidence 
in penicillin or which could lead to a reduc- 
tion in milk consumption would, in their 
opinion, create health problems of greater 
magnitude than that which would result 
from penicillin used in the treatment of 
bovine mastitis. It was their view that ad- 
ditional data should be accumulated to indi- 
cate whether penicillin in milk in the 
amounts indicated by our surveys has any 
effect on human consumers and, if so, the 
severity and frequency of harmful reac- 
tiens. They further indicated that the U.S. 
Public Health Service would be glad to as- 
sist in such an undertaking and would be 
guided by the results in revising its posi- 
tion and action relative to the potential 
health hazard of penicillin in milk. 

In summing up a panel discussion at the 
First International Conference on Antibi- 
otics in Agriculture in 1955, the chairman 
said, in part, “Certainly the evidence to 
date would not lead one to believe that the 
risks outweigh the great benefits which 
flowed from the use of antibiotics in ani- 
mals, to improve nutrition or to prevent or 
treat diseases, for that matter from their 
use as crop sprays in combating plant dis- 
eases for the preservation of food. In any 
event, this area of antibiotic residues needs 
continuing study and research, and a fixed 
and rigid posture should not be taken with- 
out a sound basis of evidence. One must 
weigh the great advantages against the 
slight risks or the disadvantages. When one 
attempts to add anything to our food or 
drink he is immediately in trouble with the 
public.” 

CONCLUSION 


Although there are glowing reports of 
the advantages to be realized from the use 
of antibiotics, it is well to sound again a 


note of caution. Regulatory officials in the 
United States believe their safety has not 
been established for most of the proposed 
uses. The status of antibiotics in food in 
the United States is that (1) they may be 
used when no residues remain in the food, 
(2) they may be used when residues remain 
in the uncooked food provided the food is 
always cooked and that cooking always de- 
stroys the antibiotics (and provided the 
residues in the uncooked product are within 
au official tolerance), and that (3) they 
are being considered for uses in which 
there will be some of the antibiotic in the 
food as it is eaten. Their safety under these 
conditions has not been established. 


Some Livestock Trends Since 1950 

Cattle numbers in the United States 
have, in the past two years, leveled off at a 
little less than 100 million head. In the 
past six years, all cattle increased 39 per 
cent and beef cattle 79 per cent in ten 
southeastern states compared with 25 and 
47 per cent, respectively, for the entire 
country. There has been some increase in 
small beef herds in the cornbelt states. 
Cattle feeding has increased in some south- 
eastern states and, in two southwestern 
states, it more than doubled. In California, 
68 per cent of the cattle were fed in lots, 
with an annual turnover of 10,000 head or 
more each. 

In 1952, two thirds of all range cattle in 
western states were sold direct to feeders, 
only 13 per cent going through terminal 
public markets which, a generation earlier, 
had handled the bulk of these cattle. Prob- 
ably 90 per cent of the finished cattle from 
western and southwestern states are now 
sold directly to the packers. 

Hog production in southeastern states 
decreased 12 per cent since 1950 compared 
with 7 per cent for the entire country. In 
the same period sheep production, in south- 
ern states, has increased greatly. Lambs 
are produced in November and December, 
fattened on pasture, and marketed in April 
and May. Total sheep production in the 
entire country has changed little-——Breed- 
er-Stockman, Feb., 1957. 


A farmer in Alabama developed conta- 
gious ecthyma after treating a flock of 
lambs for “sore mouth”; the latter was 
diagnosed by a veterinarian.—Pub. Health 
Serv., Jan, 17, 1957. 
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Regurgitation in Pups 

The persistent regurgitation of food, es- 
pecially solids, by young pups may be due 
to (1) megaesophagus, (2) prevention of 
expansion of the esophagus by a persistent 
aortic arch, (3) achalasia (stenosis of the 
esophagus at the cardia), and (4) stenosis 
of the pylorus. The first two conditions are 
discussed in the following case reports. 


|. Persistent Aortic Arches* 
J. RICHARD NAYLOR, D.V.M. 


Denver, Colorado 


Recently, a German Shepherd, 3 months 
old, was examined. It had a history of per- 
sistent regurgitation since it had been 


Dr. Naylor is a small animal practitioner in Denver, 

*Two excellent references to this condition are found 
in the JOURNAL (July 1, 1956: 1-5, 5-7). These articles 
review the literature and describe the embryonic develop- 
ment of the condition.—ED. 


Fig. |1—Radiograph (later- 
al view) of a 5-month-old 
German Shepherd showing 
pooling of barium solution 
in the esophagus just an- 
terior to the heart at a 
level of the fourth thoracic 
vertebra. 


Fig. 2—Radiograph (ven- 
trodorsad view of the same 
dog shown in fig. |) show- 
ing pooling of barium solu- 
tion just anterior to the 
heart. 


and Problems of Breeding 


weaned. It was smaller and thinner than 
its litter mates and had been unable to re- 
tain solid food for more than 15 minutes. 
It also regurgitated liquids when more 
than 1 oz. was taken. The condition was 
not relieved when atropine and phenobar- 
bital were given. 

A radiograph of the thorax, taken im- 
mediately following the oral administration 
of barium solution, showed the solution ac- 
cumulated in a dilatation of the esophagus 
in the region arterior to the fourth thor- 
acic vertebra. This finding is characteristic 
of a persistent ductus arteriosus. 

On the exploratory thoracotomy,+ the 
ductus was found, double ligated, then 
severed. The pup had an uncomplicated 
convalescence and the regurgitation im- 
mediately diminished; in seven days, it 
was able to eat and retain solids. 

A similar condition occurred in a pup of 


*The author thanks John Grow, M.D., and Donna Lee 
True, M.D., for their cooperation. 
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a subsequent litter of the same dam. The 
symptoms were identical and the response 
to surgery was equally successful. 


2. Megaesophagus in a Pup 


SIDNEY J. MICHAEL, V.M.D. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


A German Shepherd male pup, 10 weeks 
old, had been regurgitating immediately 
after eating ever since it began to take 
solid food. 


mediately (fig. 1). This revealed a barium- 
infiltrated mass which indicated an esopha- 
gus of considerable size. The enlargement 
extended from a point behind the second 
rib to the cardiac sphincter. 

On exploratory thoracotomy, the condi- 
tion was found to be irreparable. The eso- 
phagus was greatly dilated and packed with 
food. Euthanasia was performed. The af- 
fected portion (fig. 2) measured 25 cm. in 
length and 7.5 cm. in diameter. The mate- 


Fig. |—Radiograph, lateral 
view, of thorax of a pup 
showing a dilated esopha- 
gus containing food and 
barium sulfate. 


Fig. 2—Photograph of pup, 
with sternum cut 
showing dilated eosphagus. 


away, 


Therefore, the pup was fed finely ground 
wet meal containing barium sulfate, and’ a 
radiograph of the thorax was taken im- 


Dr. Michael is a small animal practitioner in Erie, Pa. 


rial in the esophagus had formed a dry 
semisolid bolus with an odor which indi- 
cated that it had been present for some 
time. 
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3. Megaesophagus in a Pup 


L. O. GOODLOE, D.V.M., and 
S. A. SCHICHOR, D.V.M. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


A male Manchester, 7 weeks old, was 
submitted with a history of persistent 
regurgitation. 

When the pup failed to respond to saline 
and dextrose subcutaneously and dextri- 
maltose with yeast and iron in water, a 
barium solution was given and radiographs 
were taken. Most of the barium had been 


Drs. Goodloe and Schichor are general practitioners in 
Omaha, Neb. 


Fig. |—This radiograph (dorsoventrad view) of the 
pup shows the barium solution in the greatly dis- 
tended esophagus. Notice the constriction of the eso- 
phagus at the cardia and the presence of barium in 
the stomach and, possibly, in the small intestine. 


retained in the esophagus, which was sev- 
eral times larger than normal. A small 
amount of the solution had apparently 
passed into the stomach and on into the 
small intestine. 

The diagnosis was megaesophagus. 


Repair of Ruptured Bladder in a 


Cow 

Two days after a Shorthorn cow, 2% 
years old, had calved unobserved, she was 
uncomfortable and somewhat bloated. 
When examined eight days after calving, 
her temperature was 101 F., her pulse was 
strong (90), and the mucous membranes 
were normal, but the abdomen was dis- 
tended and percussion indicated free fluid. 
Upon paracentesis, in the sublumbar fossa, 
a clear, colorless fluid with a slight odor of 
urine flowed freely. An index finger in- 
serted through the urethra identified a 2- 
inch tear in the dorsal midline of the fun- 
dus of the bladder. 

The cow was given 20 cc. of 2 per cent 
procaine hydrochloride epidurally while 
standing, a lubricated index finger was in- 
serted through the urethra and into the 
wound and, with gentle traction, the blad- 
der was everted through the urethra until 
it was visible in the vulva. It was held with 
two pairs of large tissue forceps, and an 
assistant manually dilated the vulva while 
four No. 3 chromic catgut horizontal mat- 
tress sutures were placed to close the 
wound and firmly oppose the serous sur- 
faces. The bladder was then returned to 
its normal position. A %-inch sterilized 
rubber tube was inserted through a 2-inch 
incision low in the left flank, allowing at 
least 20 gal. of fluid to escape. 

The next day, drainage had stopped and 
the cow was seen to micturate normally a 
pint of clear concentrated urine, but she 
suddenly collapsed and died the following 
day. However, the ease with which the 
bladder was everted through the urethra 
and repaired suggests a novel procedure 
for surgical intervention should the occa- 
sion arise.—Vet. Rec., Dec. 29, 1956. 


Fate of Spermatozoa.—Spermatozoa 
which did not participate in fertilizing an 
ovum had been reported as capable of pene- 
trating the uterine wall; however, this was 
not confirmed. It appears that cells of the 
phagocytic type are responsible for their 
disappearance.—Nature, Jan. 19, 1957. 
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Clinical Data 


Laboratory and Field Studies with Furazolidone in the 


Prevention and Treatment of Avian Infectious Synovitis 
A. S. COSGROVE, D.V.M. 


THE CAUSE of avian infectious synovitis 
has been ascribed to a specific microorgan- 
ism.’ In chickens, this agent produced 
subacute and chronic systemic disease, 
characterized by purulent and caseous in- 
flammation of synovial tissue with marked 
synovitis, bursitis, and tendovaginitis. The 
organism appeared susceptible to some 
antibiotics. Liver and spleen suspensions, 
treated with 20,000 units of penicillin and 
50 mg. of streptomycin per milliliter, failed 
to reproduce the disease when used for 
inoculation of susceptible birds. 

An epidemic of this disease, character- 
ized by an enlarged joint condition and a 
morbidity ranging from 2 to 75 per cent, 
was reported.2 Field cases were compli- 
cated by a hemorrhagic condition or by 
respiratory disease. An infectious agent, 
grown in chicken embryos, produced le- 
sions similar to the CRD (chronic respira- 
tory disease) agent. Periarthritic fluid, as 
well as the egg-grown agent, produced 
typical lesions in inoculated chicks. A 
similar disease in chickens, 4 to 20 weeks 
of age or older, has been reported from 
the Delmarva (Delaware and eastern shore 
of Maryland) area where it may be in- 
creasing in prevalence. Greenish diarrhea 
and enlargement of hock joints, footpads, 
wing joints, and keel bursa were reported. 
Strains of the infectious agent were not 
susceptible to penicillin but some strains 
were susceptible in ovo to furazolidone,* 
tetracycline, and oxytetracycline.® 

In another experimental study, the in- 
fectious agent was inoculated directly into 
legs of birds kept on medicated feed. 
Furazolidone at 100 Gm. per ton of feed 
failed to prevent development of symptoms 
but was increasingly effective at 200- and 
800-Gm. levels. One field report suggests 
that 50 Gm. of furazolidone per ton of feed 
may prevent synovitis in large flocks.® 

Since infectious synovitis is of consid- 
erable economic importance to broiler pro- 
ducers, experiments were designed to de- 
termine the effectiveness of this drug 


Dr. Cosgrove is a poultry practitioner in Millsboro, Del. 
*Furoxone, product of Eaton Laboratories, Norwich, 
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Millsboro, Delaware 
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in the prevention and treatment of the 
disease. 


EXPERIMENTAL AND FIELD STUDIES 


In the two laboratory experiments, con- 
trol and treated birds were inoculated with 
tissue suspensions obtained from several 
chickens with typical infectious synovitis. 
To collect the mucopurulent exudate, the 
leg and hock area was scrubbed with soap 
and disinfected with alcohol, the skin in- 
cised with a sterile scalpel, and the exudate 
aspirated with a sterile syringe. One cubic 
centimeter of aspirated fluid was diluted 
with 4 cc. of sterile saline solution, then 
1,000 units of crystalline penicillin per 
cubic centimeter was added. This mixture 
was allowed to stand at room temperature 
for one hour and was then injected into the 
yolk sae of 7-day-old embryonating chicken 
eggs. Inoculated embryos were incubated 
at 37 C. for five to seven days. The eggs 
were candled daily. On the fifth day, the 
embryos began to die and all were dead on 
the seventh day after inoculation. The 
chorioallantoic fluid and the yolk were re- 
moved aseptically; these were combined 
and used as the inoculum. The dead em- 
ryos had enlarged spleens and numerous 
subcutaneous hemorrhages, especially in 
the ventral surface of the body and wings. 

Experiment 1.—Experimentally, 100 
White Cross chickens, 8 weeks old, were 
separated into four groups of 25 birds each 
and confined in batteries. Three groups 
(table 1) were inoculated with 0.5 cc. of 
infective material intramuscularly. One 
inoculated group served as controls and 
was fed nonmedicated mash. Another in- 
oculated group received mash containing 
100 Gm. of furazolidone per ton of feed 
(0.011%), beginning seven days before in- 
oculation and continuing until the end of 
the experiment. The third inoculated group 
received nonmedicated feed initially, with 
0.011 per cent furazolidone being added to 
the mash six days after inoculation when 
the first signs of synovitis appeared. The 
fourth group served as uninfected, un- 
treated controls. 

Experiment 2.—In a second laboratory 
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TABLE !—Prophylactic and Therapeutic Effect of 
Continuously Fed Furazolidone on Infectious Synovitis 
of Chickens 


Synovitis 
morbidity 
(No.) (%) 
0 


Group 
(25 birds Medication 
each Inoculated (Gm./ton of feed) 
1 Yes None 17 
Yes 100 Gm. starting 7 0 
days before inoculation 
100 Gm. starting with 13 $2 
symptoms 6 days afzer 
inoculation 
None 


experiment (table 2), 180 White Cross 
chickens, 8 weeks old, were separated into 
12 groups of 15 birds, each group in a bat- 
tery. Duplicate groups were subjected to 
the same experimental procedure. 

Groups 1 and 7 were inoculated as de- 
scribed in the first experiment but received 
no medication. They served as nonmedi- 
cated, inoculated controls. 

Groups 2 and 8 were inoculated in the 
same manner and were fed 50 Gm. of 
furazolidone per ton of feed (0.0055%), 
starting seven days before inoculation, 
continuously until the end of the experi- 
ment. 

All other groups were similarly inocu- 
lated but were not treated until the first 
signs of synovitis appeared. Groups 3 and 
9 were then given mash containing 100 
Gm. of furazolidone per ton (0.011%); 
groups 4 and 10 were fed 150 Gm. per ton 
(0.0165% ); and groups 5 and 11 received 
200 Gm. of the drug per ton (0.022%) 
of medicated mash. 

Groups 6 and 12 served as environmental 
controls, receiving neither inoculation nor 
medication. 

Field Studies—Furazolidone was used 
to treat naturally-occurring synovitis in 
11 flocks totaling 168,100 chickens (table 
8) and one flock of 3,500 turkeys. The table 
also shows dosage and duration of treat- 
ment of the chickens which was continuous, 
except in flocks 4 and 11 which, after five 


TABLE 2—Effect of Various Levels of Continuously 
Fed Furazolidone on Infectious Synovitis of Chickens 


Synovitis 
morbidity 


“(No.) 


Medication 
Inoculated (Gm./ton of teed) 


None 
50 Gm. 7 days before 
inoculation 
100 Gm. at symptoms 
150 Gm. at symptoms 20.0 
200 Gm. at symptoms 13.0 
None 0.0 
None 73.3 
50 Gm. 7 days before 
inoculation 
100 Gm. at symptoms 
150 Gm. at symptoms 
200 Gm. at symptoms 
None 


(%) 
67.0 
20.0 


each) 


46.6 


and four days of treatment, respectively, 
were given nonmedicated feed for three 
days, followed by 100 Gm. of furazolidone 
per ton for another five and four days, 
respectively. One half of flock 1 was un- 
treated and served as a control group. 

In flock 6, synovitis was compiicated by 
concurrent enteritis. Furazolidone at 100 
Gm. per ton was the only drug given for 
both diseases. Flock 7 was also given 100 
Gm. of oxytetracycline per ton of feed to 
suppress chronic respiratory disease (CRD) 
complications. 

The flock of turkeys consisted of 3,500 
Broad Breasted Bronze, 18 weeks old, 
which had been fed turkey-grower pellets 
supplemented with oats and corn. The 
morbidity was about 20 per cent and the 
weekly mortality from synovitis was ap- 
proximately 4 to 6 birds. They were 
changed to a pelleted feed containing 100 
Gm. of furazolidone per ton and soluble 
oxytetracycline (1 oz./5 gal.) was added 
to the drinking water in an attempt to im- 
prove feed intake. Treatment was contin- 
ued for one week. 


RESULTS 


Laboratory Studies.—In the first labora- 
tory experiment, 17 (68%) of the 25 in- 


TABLE 3—Field Trials with Furazolidone for Treatment of Synovitis in 168,100 Chickens 


i* 1 2 3 4 
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*Control group. #VT=Van Tress broilers. VTR=Van Tress-Reds, LS—Lancaster Specials, NH=New 
Hampshire, WC=White Cross, WL=White Leghorns. **Treatment interrupted for three days at middle of 


the period. 
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oculated, untreated chickens developed le- 
sions of synovitis. None of the 25 chickens 
which received 0.011 per cent of furazoli- 
done in the mash, starting seven days be- 
fore inoculation, developed the disease. In 
the group which received the same concen- 
tration of drugs when signs of the disease 
first appeared, i.e., six days after inocula- 
tion, morbidity from synovitis was 13 
(52%). The uninoculated and untreated 
group remained free from the disease 
throughout the experiment. 

In the second experiment, synovitis de- 
veloped in 10 (67%) and 11 (73.3%) of 
the 15 birds, respectively, in untreated, in- 
oculated control groups 1 and 7. In groups 
2 and 8, which were fed 50 Gm. of the 
drug per ton (0.0055%), starting seven 
days before inoculation, 3 (20%) and 2 
(13.3%) of the 15 birds, respectively, de- 
veloped synovitis. The morbidity in the 
groups of 15 birds each which were 
given medicated feed, starting at the first 
sign of the disease, was as follows: groups 
3 and 9 (100 Gm./ton) starting five days 
after inoculation, 7 (46.6%) and 9 (60%) 
birds, respectively; groups 4 and 10 (150 
Gm./ton) starting six days after inocula- 
tion, only 3 (20%) and 4 (26.6%) birds, 
respectively; and groups 5 and 11 (200 
Gm./ton) starting six days after inocula- 
tion, only 2 (13%) birds were affected in 
each group. 

The lesions encountered in affected birds 
consisted of enlarged keel bursae, enlarged 
spleens, and mucopurulent exudate in the 
hock joints and distal tendon sheaths of the 
legs. Anorexia, emaciation, and greenish 
diarrhea were present. The identity of the 
infectious avian synovitis agent was con- 
firmed by isolation from inoculated birds. 

Field Studies.—Results of field trials 
were in agreement with the laboratory 
data. In flock 1, after a few days of treat- 
ment, no new cases of synovitis developed, 
feed consumption returned rapidly to nor- 
mal, birds in the early stages of the disease 
improved noticeably, and all medicated 
birds appeared healthier and more vigor- 
ous. In contrast, the disease continued to 
affect the untreated half of this flock, 
morbidity remaining high and feed con- 
sumption below normal. All other treated 
flocks showed signs of improvement within 
a few days of treatment. Thus, in flock 2, 
no new cases of synovitis appeared two 
days after furazolidone was first added to 
feed and no synovitis was discernible in 


this flock after the five-day treatment. In 
flock 6, both synovitis and the concurrent 
enteritis were effectively subdued when 
the drug was fed. In flock 7, affected 
with both synovitis and CRD, the feed con- 
sumption doubled during the five-day 
treatment, mortality decreased, and the 
morbidity dropped from 10 to 15 per cent 
to 25 per cent. In flock 9, the poor head 
color of the affected Lancaster Specials 
rapidly returned to normal. 

Only chickens which had been severely 
affected and deformed by advanced stages 
of synovitis before treatment failed to re- 
cover and had to be culled. 

In the flock of turkeys, the morbidity 
decreased rapidly, feed consumption im- 
proved and mortalities ceased during the 
seven-day treatment. There was no recur- 
rence. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Preliminary tests by other workers had 
indicated that some strains of an agent 
causing avian infectious synovitis in the 
Delmarva area were susceptible to fura- 
zolidone. 

Our experimental data indicate that a 
field strain of an infectious avian synovitis 
agent failed to infect susceptible chickens 
which were medicated with 100 Gm. of 
furazolidone per ton of total feed, starting 
seven days before inoculation but did pro- 
duce some infection (13.3 and 20.0%) 
when only 50 Gm. per ton was fed pro- 
phylactically. At a level of 100 Gm. per 
ton, the drug seemed to have some thera- 
peutic effect when fed at the first signs of 
the disease (52.0, 46.6, and 60.0%). When 
150 to 200 Gm, of furazolidone per ton of 
feed was given therapeutically, the mor- 
bidity (13.0 to 26.6%) was about the same 
as when 50 Gm. per ton was given pro- 
phylactically. The therapeutic effect seemed 
to increase with the concentrations of 
the drug. 

Results of our field tests indicate that 
infectious synovitis in poultry can be ef- 
fectively controlled by furazolidone at a 
concentration of 100 to 200 Gm. per ton 
of feed. 


SUMMARY 


Experimental avian infectious synovitis 
was significantly suppressed by furazoli- 
done in concentrations of 50 to 100 Gm. 
per ton of mash fed prophylactically. When 
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100, 150, or 200 Gm. of the drug per 
ton of feed was fed, starting when the 
first signs of the disease appeared, the 
therapeutic effect was directly proportional 
to the dosage used. In field trials in 11 
flocks totaling 168,100 chickens and in one 
flock of 3,500 turkeys affected with syno- 
vitis, treatment with 100 to 200 Gm. of 
furazolidone per ton of feed (0.0055% to 
0.011%) resulted in no new cases develop- 
ing and a marked improvement in many 
infected birds. Concurrent enteritis in one 
flock also responded to the treatment. 
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meprobamate, 
failed to quiet Leghorn chicks when used 
in an effort to reduce their excitability and 
thus increase their feeding efficiency. At 
0.4 per cent of the ration or above, it 


The tranquilizing drug, 


slightly inhibited growth—New Jersey 


Agric., Sept.-Oct., 1956. 


Mode of Action of Penicillin——The se- 
lective toxicity of penicillin for certain 
bacteria is due to its interference in a 
metabolic sequence in the biosynthesis of 
the cell wall, a sequence that is not found 
in animals cells. Crystal violet and perhaps 
other antibacterial substances may owe 
their activity to a somewhat similar effect. 
The bacterial wall, which is distinct from 
the cell membrane, gives shape to the or- 
ganism.—Science, Jan. 18, 1957. 


Penicillin-Induced Lysis —Under a phase- 
contrast microscope, Escherichia coli rods, 
when affected by penicillin, produced 
central or terminal globular extrusion that 
increased in size as the cell wall emptied of 
cytoplasm. These globes, without protec- 


tion against osmotic and mechanical dis- 
ruption, disintegrated and released cyto- 
plasmic material.—Science, Jan, 18, 1957. 


PPLO Infection in Goats and Sheep 


In 1953, on a farm in Sweden, an acute 
septicemia due to PPLO affected 21 of 41 
goats and 1 of 3 sheep; 6 goats died. Four 
cows, 1 calf, and a horse were not affected. 
The animals showed a decreased appetite, 
fever, tenderness over the abdomen, de- 
pression, a crouching position, mucus- 
covered feces, and lactating animals 
showed agalactia and mastitis. Necropsy 
revealed ulcers and necrosis in the small 
intestine and colon, inflammation and 
necrosis in the systemic lymph nodes, acute 
septic splenitis, subepicardial hemorrhages, 
and acute necrotic-purulent pneumopia. 
PPLO were isolated from the various organs 
and the disease was reproduced when cul- 
tured organisms were injected into normal 
animals.—Collected papers, State Vet. 
Med, Inst., Stockholm, 1955. 


Parasites and Swine Erysipelas.—Ery- 
sipelas rhusiopathiae seems not to invade 
the host through lesions in the intestinal 
mucosa caused by strongyle parasites, but 
it may gain entrance through skin lesions 
caused by the larvae.—Rec. méd. vét., 132, 
585-593; abstr. in Vet. Bull., Jan., 1957. 


Correction—Atrophic Rhinitis 

Two errors occurred in this item in the Jan. 15, 
1957, JOURNAL, page 75. The item should read: 
“When rats were infected from material from in- 
fected swine, they did not develop lesions charac- 
teristic of atrophic rhinitis nor was there notice- 
able pus formation. However, when material from 
these rats was instilled into the nasal cavities of 
12 young pigs, 8 developed typical signs of the 
disease in 15 to 45 days.” 

(The material sprayed into the nasal cavities 
of the remaining 24 young pigs mentioned in the 
original item, and which produced signs of the 
disease in 15 of the 24, in 24 to 75 days, had not 
been passed in the rat nose.) 


Correction—Antibiotic Checks 
Enterotoxemia 

The first sentence of this abstract in the Jan. 1, 
1957, JOURNAL, page 45, is in error. It should 
read, “When 798 lambs (av. 61 Ib.) were placed 
in four feeding groups, there were no deaths from 
enterotoxemia while they were being fed chlortet- 
racycline, 10 mg. or more per pound of feed daily.” 


A Study of Tetracycline Dosage in Cattle Which 
Are Anaplasmosis Carriers 


C. C. PEARSON, D.V.M.; W. E. BROCK, D.V.M., M.S.; |. O. KLIEWER, A.B. 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma 


DESTRUCTION of the carrier state of an- 
aplasmosis in cattle with large doses of 
chlortetracycline (aureomycin®) was re- 
ported in 1952.1 A maximum dosage of 
47.5 Gm., used in an adult cow was shown 
to have produced a period during which 
the disease was not transmitted, rather 
than eradication of the carrier state.2 A 
carrier infection in an adult cow termi- 
nated after two, five-dose series of 50 mg. 
of chlortetracycline each, 33 days apart, 
but the infection remained after the same 
dosage in a second adult cow.’ Additional 
work* on carrier infections showed that 
after giving either 5 mg. of oxytetracy- 
cline (terramycin®) per pound of body 
weight daily for 14 days or 15 mg. of 
chlortetracycline per pound of body weight 
daily for 16 days, the infection was elimi- 
nated. However, the treatment of carrier 
infections by using either 2.5 mg. of chlor- 
tetracycline per pound daily for 20 days or 
1 mg. of oxytetracycline per pound daily 
for 16 days was not successful. 

Tetracycline has recently been shown® 
to be as effective in the treatment of an- 
aplasmosis as chlortetracycline and oxy- 
tetracycline. 

It is recognized that the levels of anti- 
biotics used are so high that it would make 
routine treatment of carriers economically 
impractical. However, the complement-fixa- 
tion test for the identification of carrier 
cattle was improved to a practical level of 
accuracy during the time that information 
was accumulated on the destruction of car- 
rier infections. 

Thus, there is the fortunate combination 
of a method which aids in identifying 
carrier cattle and a treatment to terminate 
the infection. When valuable breeding 
stock are found to be infected, it would be 
practical, in many cases, to remove the in- 
fection from these animals, even though 
the cost would be prohibitive in feeder or 
grade cattle. 


From the Veterinary Research Station, Pawhuska, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. 

The antibiotic, polyotic.® and partial financial support 
of the research were furnished by the American Cyanamid 
Company, New York City, N. Y. 


With this information available, it be- 
comes important to establish definite levels 
of antibiotic dosage that the veterinarian 
may use with confidence, yet not waste- 
fully, for the removal of anaplasmosis-car- 
rier infection in cattle. The following ex- 
periment was devised to provide such in- 
formation for the drug tetracycline. 


METHODS 


Thirty cattle which were carriers of an- 
aplasmosis and whose carrier state was 
definitely determined by history of an at- 
tack of the disease, by subinoculation, or 
by repeated positive reaction to the com- 
plement-fixation test, were placed in three 
lots of 10 animals each. Each lot was then 
divided into two sublots of 5 animals each. 
The cattle in sublot 1 of each lot were 
treated intravenously and those in sublot 
2 were treated intramuscularly. 

The cattle in all lots received 5 mg. of 
tetracycline per pound of body weight daily 
during the treatment period. The animals 
in lot I were treated for five consecutive 
days; those in lot II were treated for five 
consecutive days, rested ten days, and 
treated for an additional five days; those in 
lot III were treated for ten consecutive 
days. 

Success or failure of the treatments was 
determined by subinoculation of blood of 
treated animals into splenectomized calves. 
Furthermore, the complement-fixation test 
for anaplasmosis, as used by the Veteri- 
nary Research Station at Pawhuska,® was 
performed on the treated animals. How- 
ever, so little is known of the effects of 
antibiotic treatment on reaction of cattle 
to the complement-fixation test for an- 
aplasmosis, it could not be used as a meas- 
ure of the effectiveness of the treatment. 


RESULTS 


The experimental data and their inter- 
pretation are summarized (table 1). The 
total dosage represents the total amount of 
tetracycline each animal received at the 
rate of 5 mg. per pound of body weight 
daily for the various experimental periods 
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of time. The columns labeled “days” rep- 
resent the interval from the time treat- 
ment was started to the day blood was 
drawn for subinoculation or for the com- 
plement-fixation test. If the subinoculated 
animals became infected with anaplasmosis 
or if the complement-fixation test was posi- 
tive, the result is marked plus (+) in the 
respective column. If the carrier animal 
remained infected following treatment, as 
shown by subinoculation, the treatment re- 
sult is marked plus. 

After intravenous treatment with 5 mg. 
of tetracycline per pound of body weight 
daily for five days, only 2 of the 5 animals 
lost their carrier infection. 

Treatment of cows with carrier infec- 
tions, using 5 mg. per pound of body 
weight daily intramuscularly, was success- 
ful in eliminating anaplasmosis in 4 of the 
5 cattle. Blood from the fifth animal (No. 
32) was first inoculated into a susceptible 
calf on the fifty-ninth day following treat- 
ment in a pooled sample with blood from 3 
other cattle. When the susceptible calf used 
as the recipient of the pooled sample be- 
came ill with anaplasmosis, blood from the 
other 3 cattle was inoculated into each of 3 
splenectomized calves, respectively. Unfor- 
tunately, cow 32 was no longer available 
at the time of the second subinoculation. 
One of the other 3 cattle proved to be in- 


fected at the time of the second subinocula- 
tion, making it impossible to determine 
whether or not cow 32 was infected at the 
time of the first subinoculation. 

Of the cattle treated intravenously with 
5 mg. of tetracycline per pound of body 
weight daily on the divided schedule of two 
five-day treatment periods with an inter- 
vening ten-day rest period, 1 of 5 remained 
an anaplasmosis carrier. 

The carrier infections were terminated 
in all 5 cattle treated intramuscularly on 
the divided schedule. 

In lot III, where treatment was given for 
ten consecutive days, anaplasmosis carrier 
infections terminated in all 10 cattle, re- 
gardless of the route of administration. 

Three of the cattle (71, 38, and 708) 
continued to give a positive reaction to the 
complement-fixation test, although they 
were no longer infected with anaplasmosis 
as indicated by subinoculation. 

In those animals from which subinocula- 
tions were made prior to 100 days follow- 
ing treatment, the subinoculation dose was 
500 ml. of blood. This large dosage was 
necessary because transmission of the dis- 
ease does not occur for 30 to 60 days with 
5-ml. doses if the amounts of the tetracy- 
cline antibiotics used have not been suffi- 
cient to eliminate the carrier infections. 
Gates’ subsequently found that by using 


TABLE 1—Summary of Experimental Data and Results in Anaplasmosis-Carrier Cattle Treated with 
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140 ml. of packed erythrocytes he was able 
to produce transmission in ten days in- 
stead of 30 to 60 days. Similar results 
were obtained by the authors.* After 100 
days, the subinoculation dose of blood used 
was 5 to 10 ml.; when subinoculated with 
a pooled sample, 5 to 10 ml. from each ani- 
mal was given. 


DISCUSSION 


It is apparent from these data that the 
level of the antibiotic maintained in the 
animal is an impertant factor in the suc- 
cessful eradication of anaplasmosis-carrier 
infections. The divided treatment, as used 
in lot II, was less effective than the same 
total amount of drug given continuously, 
as in lot III. This was evident earlier when 
twice the total dosage of a similar drug 
was used in an experiment and failed to 
eliminate carrier infections when used as 
a divided treatment.* 

Also, in lots I and II, intramuscular ad- 
ministration of the drug was more suc- 
cessful than intravenous administration, 
probably due to the prolonged time that the 
effective levels of the antibiotic were pres- 
ent.* 


Since the complement-fixation test re- 
mained positive in 3 cattle after subinocu- 
lation had shown them to be free of an- 


aplasmosis infection, there is indication 
that the complement-fixation test is not an 
accurate method for determining the suc- 
cess of carrier treatment with antibiotics. 
The significance of this phenomenon is not 
known. It is unlikely that these 3 cattle 
were infected with anaplasmosis after 
treatment since subinoculation into sus- 
ceptible calves was made after the 30- to 
60-day negative phases should have passed. 
These 3 animals were not checked in any 
way for increased resistance to reinfection. 

The results of this experiment indicate 
that the most successful method of termi- 
nating anaplasmosis-carrier infection, 
would be to use 5 mg. of tetracycline per 
pound of body weight daily for ten days, 
intramuscularly. It is true, however, that 

*Two splenectomized carrier calves were treated with 2.5 
mg. of chlortetracycline per pound of body weight. Blood 
from each treated calf was subinoculated into 2 susceptible 
splenectomized calves 26 days after treatment when the 
complement-fixation titer became negative; 1 of each pair 
received 0.5 ml. of blood, the other 300.0 ml. of blood. 
Neither of the calves which received 0.5 ml. of blood 
became infected with anaplasmosis during 65 days of 


observation but both calves receiving 300.0 ml. of blood 
became infected. 


intramuscular treatments for only five days 
was equally successful. However, the five- 
day treatment is obviously on the border- 
line between success and failure when it is 
considered that in less than half of the 
animals treated intravenously for five days, 
anaplasmosis-carrier infection was elimi- 
nated. 


SUMMARY 


1) Thirty anaplasmosis-carrier cattle 
were treated with 5 mg. of tetracycline per 
pound of body weight daily: 10 were 
treated for five days; 10 for five days, 
rested ten days, and treated an additional 
five days; and 10 were treated for ten con- 
secutive days. In each lot of 10 cattle, 5 
were given the antibiotic intramuscularly 
and 5 intravenously. 

2) Intramuscular treatment suc- 
cessful in all lots. It was necessary to elim- 
inate 1 animal from the experiment be- 
cause it was impossible to determine her 
carrier status. 

3) Of those cattle treated intravenously, 
carrier infections terminated in 2 of the 
5 cattle on the five-day treatment, 4 of the 
5 cattle on the divided treatment, and 5 of 
the 5 cattle on the ten-day treatment. 

4) Intramuscular injections of 5 mg. of 
tetracycline per pound of body weight daily 
for ten consecutive days is recommended 
for the elimination of anaplasmosis-carrier 
infections. 
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AN ATTEMPT to establish the dosage of 
glucocorticoids for the treatment of ketosis 
in dairy cattle must deal with two distinct 
problems: (1) Ketosis is a nonspecific com- 
plication brought about by a variety of 
factors; and (2) the glucocorticoids are 
versatile pharmacological agents. Thus, a 
nonspecific condition is being treated with 
a nonspecific therapeutic agent. 


CLINICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Ketosis is not necessarily associated with 
disease in dairy cows; positive reactions to 
the Ross test* are often apparent in the 
urine of normal animals.*-* While this test, 
as performed on the urine, is not a good 
index of blood ketone levels, it is, at pres- 
ent, the clinical test commonly available 
and must, therefore, serve as our yard- 
stick. The presence of positive reactions to 
the Ross test in the urine ranges from 
normal to pathological. Nature recognizes 
no distinct borders—a fact of which the 
clinician is well aware. In the case of 
ketosis, it is not at all clear where the 
pathological process begins. Furthermore, 
direct determination of blood ketone levels, 
by more accurate analytical methods, re- 
veals that there is no consistent relation- 
ship between elevated blood ketone levels 
and clinical signs of disease.** Not every 
cow that exhibits ketonuria will necessarily 
develop a clinical] condition. 

The clinical signs upon which the field 
diagnosis of ketosis is made consist of 
diminished appetite and milk production, 
coincident with ketonuria; these three 
signs occur within eight weeks of parturi- 
tion. The first two signs mentioned are not 
always apparent simultaneously and are 
nonspecific indications of disease but the 
appearance of one or both of them is usu- 
ally the reason for the farmer calling a 
veterinarian. Ketonuria is not necessarily 
associated with pathological processes. 


From the Department of Physiology, New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Presented at Schering Corporation's first symposium on 
meticorten, New York City, 1956. 

*A modification of Rothera’s sodium nitroprusside test 
for ketones. 


The Problem of Establishing the Dosage of Glucocorticoids 
for the Treatment of Diseased Cows with Ketosis 


J. H. ADLER, V.M.D., M.S., and J. A. DYE, Ph.D. 
Ithaca, New York 
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These three signs are far from a satisfac- 
tory diagnostic criterion. They may occur 
in common with such dissimilar diseases as 
hyperkeratosis,® three-day sickness,® and 
almost any one of many conditions to 
which the dairy cow is prone. 

Internal medicine, as applied to the dairy 
cow, often poses difficult diagnostic prob- 
lems. A cow that is off feed and has de- 
creased in milk production, showing no 
other signs, is commonly considered to be 
suffering from indigestion. Should a simi- 
lar postparturient case be associated with 
acetonuria, the condition is diagnosed as 
ketosis. In both instances, the diagnosis is 
ambiguous. 

Nutritional deficiencies have often been 
considered to be etiological factors leading 
to clinical ketosis.’-* Theoretical considera- 
tions and actual knowledge of the meta- 
bolic processes leading to hypoglycemia and 
ketonemia fully justify this approach. 


MECHANISMS OF KETOGENESIS 


The study of blood ketones is essentially 
a study of liver function since the degree 
of ketonemia reveals information relative 
to the ratio of ketogenic versus glucogenic 
substances metabolized in that organ. This 
statement must be regarded with some 
reservations when dealing with ruminants 
since, in this species, foreign ketone 
bodies not formed in the liver may be ab- 
sorbed.**-?2 Should the ketonemia coincide 
with hypoglycemia, there remains little 
doubt that the ketone bodies are of hepatic 
origin.’® Since hepatic oxidation of fatty 
acids depends on the availability of oxal- 
acetate in the liver, a relative deficiency of 
this metabolite leads to ketonemia, which 
reflects an alternate pathway for fat 
metabolism. Oxalacetate is a product of 
glucose or of glucogenic substances, and 
hypoglycemia indicates a deficiency of oxal- 
acetate. Thus, the ketonemic-hypoglycemic 
complex indicates that the ratio of keto- 
genic versus glucogenic substances metab- 
olized in the liver favors the ketogenic 
metabolites. This shift in ratio may be 
brought about by decreased intake of glu- 
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cogenic substances, increased requirements 
for glucogenic substances, or by increased 
intake of ketogenic fatty acids and mobi- 
lization of depot fat. 

Research'*-** indicates that increased in- 
take of butyric acid may increase carbohy- 
drate requirements in ruminants. Keto- 
nemia, following the administration of 
butyric acid, was associated with a hypo- 
glycemia. 

Sugar requirements of the dairy cow in- 
crease with milk production and this leads 
to a relative increase in absorbed ketogenic 
fatty acids metabolized in the liver. The 
rumen flora convert glucose to fatty acids 
in the following proportions on an aver- 
age: propionic 19 per cent, butyric 14 per 
cent, acetic 67 per cent.’? Current knowl- 
edge suggests that the animal absorbs 
very little, if any, glucose from the rumen 
under normal conditions. Of these absorbed 
fatty acids, only propionic is glucogenic 
and, thus, may be regarded as an oxalace- 
tate precursor. The mammary gland of the 
lactating cow is competing with the liver 
for oxalacetate precursors, leading to an 
increased ratio of absorbed ketogenic to 
glucogenic fatty acids metabolized in the 
liver. High milk production is well recog- 
nized as a significant predisposing factor 
to bovine ketosis. It may be regarded as 
lowering the threshold to ketosis. This 
threshold will be further reduced by in- 
sufficient feed intake, due either to under- 
feeding or disturbances of the rumen flora. 

A high intake of butyric acid, which may 
occur with certain types of grass silage, 
must be considered as a further predispos- 
ing factor. Varying the diet affects the 
production of ketogenic fatty acids pro- 
duced in the rumen.'* Mest diseases will 
increase energy requirements and, at the 
same time, decrease intake of glucogenic 
substances. The possible combinations of 
these and other factors are too numerous 
to predict, yet the well-bred cow will con- 
tinue to produce milk in the face of met- 
abolic adversity. Should the sum of stress 
factors reach significant proportions, the 
hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal axis is 
caused to release adrenocortical hormones, 
which in turn promote glucogenesis from 
protein and ketogenesis from depot fats. 
Shaw’ considers bovine ketosis to re- 
sult from adrenocortical deficiency. It has 
been shown*’ that this is extremely un- 
likely since it is not probable that the mo- 
bilization of depot fats could occur in the 


absenee of the adrenocortical secretions. 
Ketogenesis following starvation is relied 
upon as an index of adrenocortical function 
and is used as a diagnostic tool in human 
medicine.** It has been demonstrated?* 
that blood levels of hydrocortisone are 
higher in ketotic than in normal cows. 

These considerations lead us to the con- 
clusion that the ketonemic-hypoglycemic 
complex is a nonspecific result of a variety 
of conditions or sum of conditions that 
present the liver with a metabolic mixture 
that favors ketogenesis. 


SoME ACTIONS OF GLUCOCORTICOIDS 


The accepted rationale for using gluco- 
corticoids in the treatment of dairy cows 
exhibiting ketosis is based on the gluco- 
genic activity of these agents.’® Yet, the 
glucocorticoids have other characteristics 
which may contribute to the recovery of 
the sick animal. They are known to pro- 
duce a feeling of well-being and stimulate 
appetite. While it is difficult to evaluate 
euphoria in the cow, there is increasing 
evidence that the appetite is stimulated. 
This factor alone is significant when deal- 
ing with any disease and particularly 
where a nutritional deficiency may cause 
or enhance the condition. The anti-inflam- 
matory action of the glucocorticoids may 
relieve pain due to acute and sometimes 
chronic inflammations, thus further con- 
tributing to the feeling of well-being of 
the animal. Experiments** with glucocorti- 
coids in severe cases of pneumonia in sheep 
and cattle indicated that, following treat- 
ment, there was a marked improvement in 
the animals’ attitude, including those that 
died. 

All of these characteristics of the glu- 
cocorticoids are nonspecific; they do not 
remove the cause of disease but provide 
the animal with a transient stimulation. 
Should the factor precipitating ketosis also 
be transient in nature, the animal will need 
no further therapy. In cases where the pre- 
cipitating factor is persistent, the animal 
will continue to relapse following succes- 
sive glucocorticoid therapy. 


SELECTION OF GLUCOCORTICOID DOSAGE 


The dosage range recommended for ke- 
tosis therapy by different workers for dif- 
ferent glucocorticoids is wide. The minimal 
dosages suggested are, in some instances, 
only 25 per cent of the maximal. This can 
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be expected when a nonspecific sign is ele- 
vated to the dignity of a disease and then 
treated with an extremely versatile non- 
specific therapeutic agent. The problem 
that faces the practitioner is how to de- 
termine in advance the minimal dosage for 
a given animal. In those cases in which 
the precipitating factor is recognized and 
treated specifically at the same time that 
the glucocorticoid is administered, the use 
of smaller doses of glucocorticoids will be 
feasible. This is essentially a diagnostic 
problem. 
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Infectious Bovine Hemoglobinuria.—An 
acute, 95 per cent fatal, septicemic disease 
characterized by hemoglobinuria and dys- 
entery, with occasional nervous complica- 
tions, was reported for the first time in 
adult cattle in Venezuela. Tests indicated 
that Clostridium hemolyticum was re- 
sponsible but nearly all affected animals 
also had heavy infections of Fasciola hepat- 
ica. Formolized vaccines were used suc- 
cessfully.—Vet. Bull., Dec., 1956. 


Leptospirosis in Canadian Cattle.—Se- 
rums from 2,695 cattle, submitted for the 
brucellosis test, from Ontario and Quebec, 
were tested for Leptospira pomona anti- 
bodies. Of this number, 218 animals 
(8.1%) from 68 herds had titers of 1:1,000 
or higher with the agglutination-lysis test. 
An additional 2.6 per cent reacted to the 
complement-fixation test only. There were 
no significant reactions to Leptospira cani- 
cola antigen.—Canad. J. Pub. Health, Jan., 
1957. 

Sensitivity of Bacillus Anthracis——The 
sensitivity ratings of 44 strains of Bacillus 
anthracis were as follows: fcr streptomy- 
cin, chlortetracycline (aureomycin), and 
oxytetracycline (terramycin)—100 per 
cent; for penicillin—97.7 per cent; for 
erythromycin—95.4 per cent; and for 
chloromycetin—90.9 per cent. Sulfona- 
mides were relatively ineffective although 
they did delay bacterial growth.—Nord. 
Vet.-med., Nov., 1956. 
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Symposium on Poisoning—Part 2 


Poisoning in animals was the subject 
discussed at the sixth annual seminar of 
the American College of Veterinary Pa- 
thologists, held in Chicago on Nov. 26, 
1955. The first part of this discussion 
(cases 1-8) was published in the Jan. 1, 
1957, JOURNAL, pp. 12-22. Part 3 will be 
published in a subsequent issue. 


ETHYLENE GLYCOL POI- 
J. Hadlow, 


CASE 9—ACUTE 
SONING IN A CaAT—William 
D. V. M. 


History—A kitten, 6 weeks old, had 
been confined in a garage where an open 
bucket containing ethylene glycol (prestone 
solution), drained from an automobile ra- 
diator, was stored. The cat appeared nor- 
mal until two days before examination. 
The initial signs of illness had been weak- 
ness of the hindlegs, apathy, and drowsi- 
ness. Paralysis was not evident, the tem- 
perature was 98.6 F., and the leukocyte 
count was 33,500 per cubic centimeter 
(mostly neutrophils). Euthanasia was per- 
formed. 

Comments (Dr. Hadlow).—Microscopi- 
cally, the kidneys show no signs of inflam- 


Case 9 was presented by Dr. William J. Hadlow, 
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mation, the most prominent change being 
large, sheaflike arrangements of brilliantly 
refractile crystals in some of the tubules 
in the cortex (fig. 16). The straight tu- 
bules are somewhat dilated. Most cortical 
tubules are not appreciably altered but a 
few show hydropic degeneration. Where 
crystals are present, they tend to fill the 
tubules, causing necrosis and disappear- 
ance of the epithelium due to compression. 

The crystals are irregularly stained black 
by Von Kossa’s silver method for calcium 
but are not stained by routine methods. 
They are soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid but not in dilute acetic acid. They are 
probably calcium oxalate crystals. 

The most apparent microscopic changes 
in the cerebrum are hypertrophy and pro- 
liferation of the endothelial cells of the 
smaller arterioles and the capillaries in the 
cortex. Scattered, small, cellular nodules 
are thought to be remnants of vessels oc- 
cluded by extreme endothelial hyperplasia. 
A few refractile crystals, similar to those 
seen in the kidneys, are found in these 
vessels and in the perivascular spaces. 
Some areas show proliferation of mono- 
nuclear cells in the adventitia and perivas- 
cular spaces, along with neutrophils in the 


— 

Fig. 16—Histological sec- 
tion of kidney of a kitten 
(case 9) showing crystals 
in tubules. The crystals 
tend to fill the tubules 
and cause compression, ne- 
crosis, and disappearance 
of the epithelial lining (ar- 

row). x 210. 
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latter. The leptomeninges show irregularly 
distributed, scanty lymphocytic infiltra- 
tions. Neuronal changes are difficult to as- 
sess because the whole brain was fixed by 
immersion. 

Calcium oxalate crystals may occur ir- 
regularly in the tissues in poisoning,® with 
oxalic acid, oxalates, polyglycol ester, and 
ethylene glycol; similar crystals have been 
found in children with an obscure metabol- 
ic disease recently termed “oxalosis.”” 
Such crystals are not found in poisoning 
with propylene or diethylene glycol, diox- 
ane, various compound glycol ethers, or 
any of the common alcohols. 

The disturbed metabolic status in ethyl- 
ene glycol poisoning may be related to 
widespread capillary damage,? chiefly due 
to the oxalates.* Brain damage may be the 
principal cause of death.* The fatal dose of 
ethylene glycerol for cats may be 1.5 ml. 
per kilogram (3 ml. of this antifreeze in 
50% sol.).* Leukocytosis has been observed 
in ethylene glycol poisoning in man. 

Diagnosis.—Acute ethylene glycol poi- 
soning in a cat. 
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Fig. !7—Microscopic sec- 
tions of liver of a heifer 
(case 10) showing exten- 
sive necrosis of the hepat- 
ic cells as the result of 
tetrachloroethylene poison- 
ing. H & E stain; x 210. 
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CASE 10—ACUTE TETRACHLOROETHYLENE 
POISONING IN A HEIFER—Kenneth McEntee, 
D.V.M. 

History.—Six emaciated dairy heifers, 
8 months old, were each drenched for stom- 
ach worms with 10 cc. of tetrachloroethy- 
lene in 10 cc. of mineral oil. The heifers 
refused food the night after treatment. 
The next morning, 2 were dead, 1 was un- 
able to rise, and the other 3 were standing 
but showed intoxication and refused food. 
The dead heifers were submitted for nec- 
ropsy and microscopic sections were made. 

Comments (Dr. C. G. Rickard, N. Y.).— 
The microscopic lesions were primarily in 
the liver (fig. 17) where there was exten- 
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sive centrolobular necrosis and widespread 
disassociation of liver cell cords. This dis- 
association or “individualization” of liver 
cells is one of the steps toward necrosis. 

Diagnosis.—Acute necrosis of the liver 
as the result of tetrachloroethylene poison- 
ing in a heifer. 

Discussion (W. H. Riser, Ill.).—Similar intoxi- 
cation has occurred in anemic debilitated pups 
when wormed with tetrachloroethylene. This is 
less apt to occur if the pups are fortified in ad- 
vance of treatment by feeding large doses of 
glucose. 


CASE 11—VITAMIN D (VIOSTEROL) POISON- 
ING IN A COW, FROM A STUDY ON THE PRE- 
VENTION OF PARTURIENT PARESIS—Clarence 
R. Cole, D.V.M., Ph.D.; D. M. Chamberlain, 
D.V.M., M.S.; J. W. Hibbs, Ph.D.; W. D. 
Pounden, D.V.M., Ph.D.; C. R. Smith, 
D.V.M. 

History.—A Jersey cow, 6 years old, was 
given 30 million units of vitamin D (vios- 
terol) orally daily for 20 days before and 
one day after calving to study its toxic 
effect. By the eleventh day, there were 
signs of anorexia, reduced rumination, de- 
pression, and weight loss. Electrocardiac 
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studies revealed arrhythmia, premature 
ventricular systole, and bradycardia. 

The cow was killed for necropsy on the 
fourth day after calving. Cut sections of 
the kidney showed opaque streaks radi- 
ating from the papillae to the cortex. The 
urine was opaque and the bladder mucosa 
was covered with 1 cm. of white granular 
material. In both atria, the endocardium 
was roughened by white subendocardial 
deposits. The aorta, common carotid (fig. 
18), iliac, pulmonary, and other large 
arteries were inelastic and flattened. When 
cut, they produced a grating sound due to 
white granular and homogeneous deposits 
in the media (fig. 19, 20). The intima 
glistened but was transversely corrugated 
by subintimal ridges of deposits. Many 
veins were similarly but less markedly af- 
fected. 

Comments (C. R. Cole, Ohio).—The le- 
sions in the heart, arteries, and veins are 
similar. The lumen of the common carotid 
artery is irregular and oval rather than 
circular, The intima is thickened at several 
points, with fibrous connective tissue up 
to 240 » thick separating it from the in- 
ternal elastic membrane (fig. 20). 


Fig. 18 (Top)—Common carotid artery of the cow (case ||) showing flattened and grooved exterior 
surface. Bottom—Common carotid artery opened to show rough, corrugated internal surface. 
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Fig. 19—Cross section of the common carotid artery 

of the cow (case I!). Note thickened intima and 

calcification of the subjacent media. Aldehydefuchsin 
and H & E stain; x 80. 


Fig. 20—Cholesterol crystals from material obtained 
by microdissection from the media of the cow's 
carotid artery (case 1). Note the anisotropic crystals 
and Maltese cross formations (polariscopy, crossed 
Nicol prisms). Unstained; x 720. 
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A wide irregular band of basophilic, 
amorphous, and granular material is seen 
in the media. The deposits were found to 
contain calcium phosphate and calcium 
oxalate crystals, as well as cholesterin 
esters, fatty acids, and neutral fat. De- 
generated elastic tissue and _ necrotic 
smooth muscle were found within the cal- 
careous foci. The internal elastic lamina 
was uninterrupted, although calcification 
occurred in the subjacent media. 

Assay of the parathyroid glands showed 
definite depression of the parahormone 
content. The parahormone activity of the 
parathyroids from the cow fed vitamin D 
was one thirtieth as great as that of 
normal pregnant cows of the same breed. 

Diagnosis.—Calcification of tissues in 
the heart, large vessels, and kidneys of a 
cow, caused by excessive feeding of vita- 
min D (viosterol). 
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CASE 12.—POISONING OF CATTLE BY PENTA- 
CHLOROPHENOL IN KEROSENE—G. R. Spen- 
cer, D.V.M., Ph.D. 

History.—A Hereford cow, 5 years old, 
was 1 of 2 that had died within 24 hours 
after having been observed grazing in a 
recently harvested wheat field into which 
they had been turned two weeks previ- 
ously. The drinking water was at a con- 
siderable distance but an open barrel 
containing pentachlorophenol in 
kerosene was in the field. 

At necropsy, eight hours after death, 
there was a mild reddening of the mucosa 
of the rumen, abomasum, and smal] in- 
testines. The rumen contents had a pecu- 
liar oily odor with little evidence of fer- 
mentation. The surface of the liver showed 
numerous pale areas, and the cortex of the 
kidneys were also pale. There were scat- 
tered petechiae and ecchymoses on the 
tracheal mucosa, and ulcers on the mucosa 
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of the pharynx and larynx. Even the skele- 
tal muscles, which were pale, seemed to 
have an oily odor. 

Comments (Moderator Smith).—The mi- 
croscopic lesions are not much different 
than those seen in tetrachloroethylene and 
carbon tetrachloride poisoning. The liver 
and kidneys show the greatest damage, an 
extensive necrosis, especially in the centro- 
lobular areas in the liver and in the con- 
voluted tubules of the kidney (fig. 21). 

Diagnosis.—Poisoning in a cow caused 
by the consumption of pentachlorophenol 
(5%) in kerosene. 

Discussion (G. R. Spencer, Wash.).—Cattle will 
drink almost any fluid, even kerosene, when they 
are thirsty. Both kerosene and pentachlorophenol 
are toxic. Pentachlorophenol is a tissue fixative 
and will prevent fermentation in the rumen. 


CASE 13—POISONING IN SWINE CAUSED 
FROM FEEDING COTTONSEED OIL CONTAIN- 
ING GossyPOL—Hilton A. Smith, D.V.M., 
PhD. 

History.—Swine died of gossypol poison- 
ing when their ration included cottonseed 
meal containing gossypol, a hydrocarbon 
used in the extraction of cottonseed oil. 


Case 13 was presented by Dr. Hilton A. Smith, College 
Station, Texas. 
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Fig. 2i—Section of cow's 
kidney (case 12) showing 
extensive necrosis, especial- 
ly in certain convoluted 
tubules which are 
rounded by an unusually 
prominent basement mem- 
brane. H & E stain; x 210. 
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Death may occur in three to eight weeks 
when the ration contains 0.02 to 0.03 per 
cent of gossypol. Characteristic signs of 
this poisoning include generalized weak- 
ness, dyspnea, and edema, Characteristic 
lesions include generalized edema and con- 
gestion, severe myocarditis, and hepatitis. 

Comments (Moderator Smith).—The 
generalized edema and congestion is proba- 
bly due to heart failure. The cells of the 
myocardium show vacuolation, loss of 
nuclei, and compensatory hypertrophy. The 
necrosis in the liver (fig. 22) may be pri- 
marily from gossypol but some may be 
secondary to the anoxemia associated with 
the heart failure. 

Diagnosis.—Acute heart failure of swine, 
with edema and hepatic necrosis, due to 
gossypol poisoning. 

Discussion (Dr. J. H. Rust, Il.).—Toxic cotton- 
seed meal fed to hens causes the yolks of their 
eggs to break down, giving them the appearance 
of a “spoiled” egg. 

CASE 14—STILBESTROL POISONING IN MICE 
—W.J. Hadlow, D.V.M. 

History.—In a previously healthy breed- 

ing colony of white mice, about 90 per cent 
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Fig. 22—Section of liver 
of @ pig (case 13) show- 
ing extensive necrosis as 
the result of gossypol poi- 
soning. x 100 


** 


of the males of breeding age (55 to 60 days 
old) suddenly developed scrotal hernias 
(fig. 23). The affected males otherwise ap- 
peared normal] except for a decreased libido 
in some, Concurrently, the number of preg- 
nancies in the 9,000 breeding females rap- 
idly declined from a normal of 900 to 1,000 
to 20 per week. There was also a decrease 
in the size of the litters and many young 
were stillborn. There had been no recent 
change apparent in feeding or management 
procedures. The section submitted is from 
the testicle of an adult mouse with a 
scrotal hernia. 

Comments—Microscopic Findings (Dr. 
Hadlow).—-The section of mouse testis 
shows degenerative changes in the germi- 
nal epithelium (fig. 24), with progressive 
disappearance of the spermatogenic ele- 
ments beginning with the late stages of 
spermatogenesis. Some tubules contain 
only the remnants of degenerating sperm; 
in others, the spermatids are pyknotic and 
clumped; those with more advanced 


changes show numerous multinucleated 
giant cells which represent syncytia of 
spermatid and spermatocyte nuclei; others 
show vacuolization, desquamation, and ap- 
parent dissolution of the spermatocytes; 
while the degenerative progress has pro- 
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gressed sufficiently far in some tubules, 
that a few spermatogonia and apparently 
intact Sertoli’s cells are all that remain. 
There is no appreciable change in the size 
of the tubules, and the basement mem- 
branes do not appear to be altered. No 
changes are recognizable in the interstitial 
cells. A small amount of debris from the 
desquamated germinal epithelium has col- 
lected in portions of the epididymis but 
spermatozoa are absent. The microscopic 
findings are consistent with a diagnosis of 
testicular atrophy. 

Testicular Atrophy.—Acquired atrophy 
of the testis has been associated with 
senility, prolonged hyperpyrexia, acute and 
wasting diseases, inanition, avitaminosis, 
diseases of the pituitary and hypothala- 
mus, hypothyroidism, exposure to ionizing 
radiation, administration of estrogens, and 
certain local changes, e.g., testicular tu- 
mors, application of heat, and inflamma- 
tion. (The causes of testicular atrophy in 
the dog and cat are listed.) The degenera- 
tive process is essentially the same from 
all causes except ionizing radiation, the 
late stages of spermatogenesis being the 
first affected.* In irradiated testis, the 
spermatogonia, the most radiosensitive, 
are the first cells affected.* 
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Vitamin E deficiency results in specific 
and irreversible damage to the male 
germinal epithelium in the rat®* and guinea 
pig’® but not in the rabbit? or mouse.*® 
Vitamin E is required for the successful 
breeding by the female but not by the male 
mouse. 

The sensitivity of mice to estrogens 
varies with the strain. Some strains do not 
develop testicular atrophy under conditions 
which produce atrophy in others. The in- 
terstitial cells may be unaffected, may 


disappear completely or, in some strains of 
mice, may undergo hyperplasia and malig- 
nant transformation.’ 

All of the manifestations, including 
testicular atrophy, scrotal hernias, persist- 
ent estrus, and decreased reproductive 
performance, in the mice eventually were 
related to pelleted feed, which had been 
processed with mixing equipment previ- 
ously used to prepare cattle supplement 
that contained diethylstilbestrol premix.*® 

Diagnosis.—Atrophy of the testicles of 


Fig. 23A—White mice (case 14) with scrotal hernias induced by contamination of their feed by 
diethylstilbestrol. The mouse on the left is normal. (B) The 4 herniated mice shown in (A) with the 
scrotum incised showing herniated intestines. 


Fig. 24—Microscopic sec- 
tion from the testes of a 
white mouse (case 14) 
showing degenerative 
changes in spermatogenic 


resulting in atro- 
phy. H & E stain; x 


100. 


mice, induced by contamination of the feed 
with diethylstilbestrol. 
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CASE 15—PITCH POISONING IN SWINE—J. 
H. Sautter, D.V.M., and R. Fenstermacher, 
D.V.M. 

History.—A herd of 15 shoats was pas- 
tured in a field which had been used for- 
merly for shooting clay pigeons. Three of 
the pigs were found dead and 3 others 
were unable to walk. 

Comments (Dr. Sautter).—On necropsy, 
the abdominal cavities contained about 100 
ml. of straw-colored fluid, and the tissues 
in 2 pigs were slightly icteric. The livers 
were slightly enlarged and mottled. The 
centers of the lobules were shaded from a 
bright red to a pale yellow (fig. 25). No 
other lesions were observed. 

Microscopic examination showed the 
centers of most lobules to contain erythro- 
cytes, blood pigment, and debris, probably 
remnants of necrotic liver cells. The eryth- 
rocytes in some of the lobules were lysed. 
A small portion of the liver cords remained 
along the margins of the interlobular sep- 
tums (fig. 26). The central vein was not 
recognizable. 


Case 15 was presented by Drs. J. G. Sautter and R. 
Fenstermacher, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Fig. 25—Surface of liver of a pig (case 15) showing the mottling caused by hemorrhage and necro- 
sis of lobules. 


Diagnosis.—Acute hepatic necrosis of 
swine as a result of pitch poisoning. 
Discussion (Dr. Sautter).— The findings in the 


3 pigs were similar in every detail with previous 
descriptions of coal tar (pitch) poisoning in swine.’ 
There are other sources of pitch, such as tarred 


ons 


Fig. 26—Histological section porcine liver — necrosis in the central of 
three lobules with normal cords remaining along portal septums. x 100. 
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—A.F 
Fig. 27—Section of liver of a pig (case 16) showing 
the dense fibrosis characteristic of poisoning by 
Amsinckia. The fibrosis is primarily perilobular but 
extends into and subdivides the lobules. x 100. 


roofing materials, which are considered toxic to 
swine. 

Dr. H. R. Seibold (Ala.).—In making a positive 
diagnosis, it should be remembered that low-pro- 
tein and vitamin E-deficient rations produce liver 
necrosis and hemorrhage similar to the lesions 
seen in pitch poisoning. 


Reference 
*Fenstermacher, R., Pomeroy, B. S., and Kern- 
kamp, H. C. H.: Pitch Poisoning in Swine. Proc. 
U. S. Livestock San. A. (1945): 86-91. 


1 CASE 16—TARWEED POISONING IN SWINE— 
Peter C. Kennedy, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
History.—A crossbred, 140-lb. Duroc- 
Jersey was 1 of 18 barrows, in a herd of 
65, that had died within two months. This 
herd had failed to gain normally and those 
that died had developed distended abdo- 
mens and, terminally, had subnormal tem- 
peratures. At necropsy, the carcass was 
pale and slightly icteric and the peritoneal 
cavity contained an estimated 5 liters of 


Case 16 was presented by Dr. Peter C. Kennedy, Davis, 
Calif. 
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Fig. 28—Showing the lobular subdivision of the 
fibrous tissue of the pig's liver (case 16) with the 
tendency to isolate islands of hepatic tissue. x 210. 
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Fig. 29—Showing small inflammatory foci which ap- 
pear to form around clusters of necrotic liver cells 
(case 16). x 210. 
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fibrin-containing fluid. The liver was small, 
tan, firm, and cut with considerable re- 
sistance, An analysis of the mill screenings 
in their rations showed that tarweed seeds 
(Amsinckia intermedia) were present at 
the rate of 1 lb. per 450 Ib. of screenings. 


Comments (Dr. Kennedy).—The poison- 
ing was chronic and dense fibrous tissue 
has replaced the hepatic cells. The fibrosis 
is primarily perilobular but extends into 
and subdivides the lobules, thus isolating 
islands of hepatic tissue (fig. 27, 28). In 
certain areas, small inflammatory foci ap- 
pear to have formed around clusters of 
necrotic liver cells (fig. 29). 

Diagnosis.—Hepatic necrosis and cir- 
rhosis of swine due to the ingestion of 
seeds of tarweed (Amsinckia intermedia). 

Discussion (Dr. Leon Saunders, N. Y.).—The 
active principle of tarweed is not known. 

Lt. Col. Chester A. Gleiser (Washington, D.C.). 
—The lesions of tarweed poisoning are similar 
to those of selenium poisoning. 
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Salt Poisoning in Swine 

In a herd of garbage-fed swine in Israel, 
3 pigs died suddenly and a fourth was ill. 
The 3 pigs had shown profuse salivation, 
fits which consisted of clonic contraction 
of muscle groups, unconsciousness, and 
death after several fits. The other pig was 
lying apathetically but, when stimulated, 
started running movements, tremors, and 
opisthotonoid spasms but no_ excessive 
salivation. At necropsy, only a slight con- 
gestion of the mucosa of the stomach was 
found. 

Because of the prevalence of rabies, the 
head was sent to a laboratory but tests 
were negative. Histologically, the brain 
showed meningoencephalitis with perivas- 
cular and subpial infiltrations of eosin- 
ophilic granulocytes, which are pathog- 
nomonic for salt poisoning. No therapy 
was attempted. (In 1885, a German author 
reported the successful use of chloral hy- 
drate; in 1938, a French author recom- 
mended calcium gluconate for supportive 
therapy of salt poisoning.)—Refuah Vet., 
Sept., 1956. 


Coal Tar (Pitch) Poisoning of Swine 

This acute, highly fatal disease has been 
produced by feeding powdered clay pigeons 
or commercial coal tar (pitch) to swine. 

Losses had been as high as 600 pigs in 
one year on a farm in Ontario where sows 
were placed in a large barn one week be- 
fore farrowing and the pigs were raised 
there until weaned when 8 weeks old. The 
floor had been covered with asphalt to pre- 
vent moisture from penetrating through 
the cracks and, when the asphalt wore off, 
it was replaced by tar. The pigs were 
usually healthy until the fourth week when 
they became pale, listless, and depressed. 
Exercise caused distress, and anemia and 
icterus were common. Losses reached a 
peak when the pigs were 6 to 7 weeks old; 
none of the sows were affected. 

At necropsy, anemia was extreme and 
the liver was markedly enlarged and 
showed a mosaic pattern. There was con- 
siderable straw-colored fluid in the peri- 
toneal and pleural cavities, and frequently 
in the pericardial sac. The myocardium 
showed pale areas. Histologically, the liver 
had central zone degeneration, coagulation 
necrosis, hyperemia, and hemorrhage in 
many lobules; also, complete coagulation 
necrosis in some areas. No significant 
pathogenic organisms were found.—W. T. 
Oliver and D. G. Ingram in Canad, J. 
Comp. Med., Feb., 1957. 


[These pigs apparently were not affected 
until they were old enough to lick or chew 
on the tar. We previously reported a simi- 
lar poisoning in pigs when the hoghouse 
floor was sprayed with a _ creosote-like 
waste product (see JOURNAL, March 1, 
1956: p. 262).—W.A.A. ] 


Ovine Caseous Lymphadenitis 

In natural infection with Corynebacte- 
rium ovis, the initial lesion is a suppura- 
tive skin wound followed, in 20 per cent 
of the sheep, by metastatic abscesses in the 
regional lymph nodes. Occasionally, the 
organism escapes the lymph node to form 
abscesses in visceral organs. The leuko- 
cytes which have phagocytized the organ- 
isms are apparently destroyed by a lipid 
substance which can be extracted from the 
organism. When this lipid is dissolved in 
certain fats and injected intradermally, it 
also produces a reaction, with hemorrhagic 
necrosis and a slough.—Nature, Sept. 29, 
1956. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and accom- 
panying radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


History.—A lobster fisherman presented 
a male Newfoundland, 12 years old, which 
was lame in the right foreleg. The meta- 
carpal region was enlarged and sensitive. 
The dog cautiously bore weight on the 
limb. 


The swelling had been noticed for a year 
or more. Its size and the dog’s disability 
had changed little in that time. 


A radiograph was taken (at right). 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
(307) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Osteoclastoma (giant-cell tumor of the bone), probably a chon- 
dromyxoid fibroma. 

Comments.—This tumor, as it is depicted radiologically, is of great interest, 
and it is regrettable that histological sections are not available for assistance in 
the diagnosis. The tumor apparently had not invaded the surrounding bones. 
Since it had been present for more than a year without a marked increase in size, 
the tumor must have followed a relatively benign course. The structure of the 
shaft of the fourth metacarpal boue had disappeared, indicating that the lesion 
was osteolytic (loss of calcium), and in the absence of infection the dissolution of 
the bone must have been osteoclastic in nature. (Osteoclasts are large multinu- 
cleated cells concerned in the destruction and absorption of bony tissue.) 

Since the tumor involved the proximal articular area, it could have been des- 
ignated as a chondromatous giant cell tumor except that it had extended the 
length of the bone, indicating that it also had myxoid and osteoclastoid traits. It 
is assumed that the growth is a histogenetic link between a chondroma and an 
osteoclastoma. In the experience of the reviewers,* chondromyxoid fibromas affect 
only long bones. Furthermore, the clean-cut osteolytic appearance of this tumor 


is similar to others which histologically proved to be chondromyxoid fibromas. 
*Depariment of Pathology, Medical School, Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill. 
This case was submitted by Dr. Sidney W. Stiles, Portland, Maine. 


Rabies in Bats in Montana 

After rabies virus was recovered from 
1 bat caught in Ravalli County, Montana, 
in 1954, 127 live bats of seven species 
from the same area were examined in 1955. 
None of 121 bats collected while roosting 
were infected. However, rabies virus was 
isolated from 3 of the 6 bats that exhibited 
abnormal behavior. Their brain tissue sus- 
pensions produced a low titer of virus in 
the brains of inoculated mice.—Pub. 
Health Rep., Jan., 1956. 


Neurilemmoma of the Canine Cecum.— 
A male retriever, 8 years old, had a re- 
current illness over a period of 14 months 
marked by anorexia, mild fever, and occa- 
sional vomiting lasting four to ten days. 
The dog gradually developed a firm, nodu- 
lar, slightly sensitive, palpable mass, just 
anterior to the pelvic cavity. A radiograph 
showed a neoplasm but the shadow was 
not dense. Upon laparotomy, at the mid- 
line, the mass was found adherent to the 
small and large intestines and the omen- 
tum, When the adhesions were separated, 
the nodular neoplasm was found to involve 
the end of the cecum. Forceps were applied, 
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the cecum was removed, the intestine 
closed with chromic catgut, the omentum 
sutured over the intestinal wound, and the 
operation completed. The dog made a com- 
plete recovery. 

The mass (12.5 by 10.0 cm.) was hollow, 
somewhat necrotic, and had a repugnant 
odor, It was diagnosed as a probable neu- 
rilemmoma, a nerve sheath tumor com- 
posed of Schwann cells. It was nonepi- 
thelial and devoid of collagen, therefore, 
not a fibroma. No reference to a neoplasm 
of the cecum in the dog nor to a neurilem- 
moma involving the intestine was found.— 
Vet. Rec., Dec. 29, 1956. 


Parasitic Esophageal Sarcomata in the 
Dog.—The three main pathological fea- 
tures of Spirocerca lupi infection in 2 dogs 
were: a chronic inflammatory reaction to 
the adult worms in the wall of the esoph- 
agus and in the mediastinal connective 
tissue; multiple small foreign body granu- 
lomas stimulated by the worm eggs in the 
mediastinum; and neoplasms in the wall 
of the esophagus. In 1 dog, there was an 
anaplastic fibrosarcoma; in the other, an 
osteogenic sarcoma.—Vet. Bull., Dec., 1956. 
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Plasma Cell Myelomatosis in a Dog 


HANS MEIER, D.V.M. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


IN MAN, plasma cell myeloma constitutes, 
according to various series, 3 to 25 per cent 
of all primary bone tumors.® In about one 
third of the cases, tumorous involvement is 
not restricted to the skeleton but affects 
other organs, predominantly the spleen and 
liver, by diffuse or localized infiltrations.® 
It is a disease of old age and occurs more 
frequently in the male. The “pinched-out 
areas” and Bence-Jones proteinuria’ are 
pathognomonic. Other findings may be hy- 
perproteinemia, hypercalcemia, with or 
without metastatic calcification, and amy- 
loidosis.* 

Plasma cell myeloma is one type of mye- 
loma, other kinds are distinguished. Their 
histogenesis is explained when the reticu- 
lum cells are considered as their potential 
source. This, however, is not yet generally 
agreed to and the histogenesis of the dif- 
ferent types is still debated. 

In animals, myeloma has been recognized 
only in three instances; one of the reticu- 
lum cell type in an aged, castrated male cat* 
and the other two of the plasma cell type 
in old male dogs.?* The symptomatology in 
the cat was nonspecific: general decline 
followed by polydipsia and, later, stoma- 
titis, persistent fever, anemia, and termi- 
nally mild jaundice. Blood examinations 
(fixed films and supravital preparations) 
revealed a leukopenia with the occurrence 
of reticulum cells and primitive erythroid 
cells, massive rouleaux formations, and 
fibrin depositions. Histologically, multiple 
tumors consisting of reticulum cells were 
found in the bone marrow and more diffuse 
processes in the lymph nodes, spleen, and 
liver; the cells in the latter were more ma- 
ture and closer to plasma cells and small 
lymphocytes. 

Both dogs were aged males. One dog? 
showed increasing pain and lameness of 
the left foreleg for 18 months; these symp- 
toms were exerted by a tumorous enlarge- 
ment of the upper third of the humerus. 
Radiographic examination, performed only 
after histological section revealed plasma- 
cytoma, indicated the presence of an ex- 
-panding tumor originating from within the 


Dr. Meier is acting pathologist, Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


medullary cavity. It resembled that of a 
solitary myeloma in man. Grossly, the 
tumor was soft, a reddish gray, and filled 
the medullary cavity. The bone cortex was 
thinned, allowing it to cut easily, and the 
periosteum was thickenec. Histologically, 
the myeloma was of the plasma cell type 
and metastatic myeloma lesions were absent 
in soft tissues. Because no microscopic 
studies of other bones were made, the 
tumor was classified as solitary plasmacy- 
toma of the upper left humerus. 

The other dog* had a large, hard, insensi- 
tive swelling in the submaxillary region 
which extended into the intermandibular 
space and infiltrated into the neck. It was 
accompanied by high fever. The true nature 
of the lesion was recognized by means of a 
biopsy which revealed numerous plasma 
cells, lymphocytes, and myeloid cells and 
suggested plasmacytoma. Thus, blood and 
urine examinations were possible but were 
essentially negative; neither leukemia nor 
Bence-Jones proteinuria was present. 
Roentgenological examination of the bones 
did not reveal any pitting. Macroscopically, 
the intermaxillary tumor was the only 
lesion. It was soft, pink-gray, and expanded 
to the larynx and pharynx. Histologically, 
the neoplasm proved to be of predomi- 
nantly plasma cell type with affection of 
soft tissues, liver, and spleen. 

A third case of plasma cell myelomatosis 
in a dog is reported here. The case was 
taken from the files of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital; the original diagnosis of 
the bone lesion was made by the Massachu- 
setts State Tumor Diagnosis Service in 
1950. 


CASE REPORT 


History and Clinical Findings.—A male 
Collie-type dog, 6 years old, was admitted 
to the clinics because he was unable to use 
his left hindleg which he had dragged for 
two weeks. Examination revealed a muco- 
purulent conjunctival discharge and appar- 
ently a new growth of the upper proximity 
of the tibia. The x-ray findings were erro- 
neously interpreted as osteogenic sarcoma 
with pathological fracture, and euthanasia 
was performed. 
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Fig. I—A radiograph (lateral) of the dog's tibia 

disclosing osteolysis in multiple small spherical areas 

of medulla and cortex. There is moderate periosteal 

proliferation and new bone formation, but only in 

the vicinity of a pathological fracture (visible only 
on anterodorsal picture). 


Radiographic Observations.—Films taken 
in the anterodorsal and lateral positions 
(fig. 1) showed osteolysis in multiple, small, 
nearly spherical areas in the medulla and 
in the cortex of the upper third of the tibia. 
The proliferation processes were slight 
with only moderate new bone formation and 
periosteal thickening. These were in the 
vicinity of a pathological fracture. 

Necropsy.—The animal was in a fair nu- 
tritional state. Externally, the only lesion 
was an expansion of the proximal end of 
the left tibia, apparently due to edema of 
the musculature, hemorrhage, and callous 
formation due to a pathological fracture. 
The tumor (fig. 2) filled the medullary 
cavity and was soft and reddish. The color 
resulted from extensive hemorrhages. Ex- 
amination of the viscera revealed that the 
liver and gallbladder were normal, the 
normal-sized spleen contained multiple 
small nodules with a dark red homogeneous 
cross section (fig. 3); the kidneys were 
scarred, and the left testicle contained a 
small soft red-brown mass. In the heart 
were several adult Dirofilaria immitis. 
Scattered throughout the lungs were nu- 


Fig. 2—The myeloma involved the proximal end of 
the tibia and filled the medullary cavity. 


merous firm grayish masses which were 
also found in the slightly enlarged bronchial 
lymph nodes (fig. 4). All other lymph nodes 
appeared normal. 


HISTOPATHOLOGY 


Tissues were fixed in 10 per cent formalin and 
mercuric chloride and the sections stained with 
hematoxylin-eosin, Unna’s polychrome methylene 
blue, toluidine blue, Congo Red, Giemsa’s, and 
Masson's trichrome stain. 

Tibia.—Tumor tissue almost filled the marrow 
cavity in the proximal third of the tibia; fat 
marrow persisted in a few areas. The tumor was 
mostly cellular, the neoplastic cells arranged both 
loosely and in compact masses. The cells, which 
had predominantly reticulum cell features, were 
huge and polyhedral in the clusters and round or 
oval in the less dense areas (fig. 5). The nuclei 
were either spherical or oval in the majority of 
the cells, and either eccentrically or centrally 
located (fig. 6). Most of these cells had a large 
central nucleolus. Mitotic figures in various divi- 
sional stages were common. The cytoplasm, which 
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MYELOMATOSIS IN A DOG 


Fig. 3—The spleen contained multiple small nodules 
which proved histologically to be aggregations of 
lymphoid and plasma cells. 


more or less conformed with the nuclear shape, 
was fairly abundant and amphophilic by hema- 
toxylin-eosin stain and reddish by Masson's tri- 
chromatic stain. A divergence of a number of 
slightly-to-markedly different cell types seemed 
to be present, They all were variably smaller than 
the reticulum cells. The majority of them had 
small “spoked” nuclei, with some in typical eccen- 
tric position and a clear paranuclear zone, charac- 
teristic of mature plasma cells. The cytoplasm of 
some stained only faintly with hematoxylin-eosin, 
and was ballooned and contained a chunky granu- 
lar material which had a pale bluish cast when 
stained with Unna's polychrome methylene blue. 
Cells with their nuclear morphology still related 


Fig. 4—Numerous firm grayish masses (arrows), which 

involved the bronchial lymph nodes, were scattered 

throughout the lungs of a dog. Microscopically, 

they consisted of myeloma cells (intermediate be- 
tween the reticulum and plasma cells). 


Fig. 5—Myeloma of the dog's tibia. The neoplastic 
cells were’ arranged both loosely and in clusters; the 
had predominantly reticulum cell features. H & 
stain; x 400. 
Fig. 6—The cell nuclei tended to be located eccentri- 
cally. H & E stain; x 400. 
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to reticulum cells in that they lacked chromatin 
clumps but, with their nuclei in eccentric posi- 
tion, were considered precursors to the plasma 
cells. 

Other intermingled cell types, lesser in number, 
were characterized by moderately segmented nuclei 
with gradations of bean or kidney shapes, indica- 
tive of intermediate developmental stages. These 
cells were classified as of the myeloid series. 
There was considerable tumor growth with bone 
replacement by expansive and infiltrative growth. 
There were only remnants of bony spicules and 
they were in the process of osteolysis. Hemor- 
thages, possibly resulting from vascular tumor 
invasion or infarction, were excessive. Reactive 
fibrosis appeared as an abortive attempt at wall- 
ing off the new growth which eventually broke 
through beneath the periosteum and infiltrated the 
musculature; strands of fibrous connective tissue 
grew into the tumor, causing compartmentaliza- 
tion. The periosteum was thickened from hyper- 
trophy and there was periosteal new bone forma- 
tion. 

Spleen —The basic histological structure was 
altered only in the areas which appeared grossly 
as small nodules. In them, lymphoid cells ag- 
gregated as small follicle-like structures in 
“flashes” of mature plasma cells (fig. 7); the 
trabeculae and blood vessel walls were infiltrated 
by neoplastic cells, predominantly early plasma 
cells, which also crowded the vascular lumens. 


rows). H & E stain; x 200. 


The splenic tissue adjacent to the nodules ap- 
peared to be pushed aside. The normal splenic 
tissue was congested; there were numerous hemo- 
siderin-laden macrophages, a fair number of 
megakaryocytes, and scattered foci of erythrocyto- 
genesis. 

Lungs——The tumor tissue closely resembled 
that in the bone marrow, the neoplastic cells be- 
ing less mature than in the spleen and predom- 
inantly intermediate between reticulum and 
plasma cells. Mitotic figures indicated rapid 
growth. By means of reactive fibrosis, the tumors 
were sealed off from the adjacent lung parenchyma 
which was rormal. 

Bronchial Lymph Nodes.—The malignant cells 
were of the same type as in the lung. Regressive 
changes such as necrosis and hemorrhages set in. 
The adjacent tissue revealed heavy anthracotic 
pigmentation. 

Adrenal.—The tumor involved particularly the 
medulla and was essentially the same as in the 
lung. 

Testicles——A small interstitial cell tumor and 
seminoma were found. 


DISCUSSION 


Multiple myelomatosis was disclosed upon 
histological study of the limited organ ma- 
terial available. Because of a diagnostic 
error, from the x rays of a bony lesion 
involving the proximal portion of the left 
tibia, the condition was not suspected and 
its rarity not realized. The lesion appeared 
to be widespread, involving the spleen, lung, 
bronchial lymph nodes, and one adrenal. 
The distribution of tumor masses in vari- 
ous organs would suggest either a meta- 
static or a multifocal origin. 

In view of the large size of the bone 
tumor, as compared to the small growths in 
the soft tissues, it would appear that the 
condition began as solitary myeloma which 
eventually metastasized. The slight pleo- 
morphism in the microscopic appearance of 
the tumors (except for the splenic lesions) 
suggested a disseminated multifocal origin 
rather than metastases. An embolic spread 
could not be excluded; indeed, numerous 
tumor emboli were found in splenic vessels, 
but leukemia was excluded by the presence 
of the dense cell clumps. 

A number of stains were applied to char- 
acterize the neoplastic cells. Congo red 
failed to prove the presence of amyloid. 
Morphologically, the tumors were composed 
of a variety of primitive and more mature 
cells. In the spleen, the tumor cells were 
adult plasma cells with scattered foci of 
small lymphocytes. The advanced develop- 
ment of the malignant cells in the spleen, 
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as compared to the other tumor sites, might 
have been indicative of an on-the-spot 
transformation of reticulum cells into both 
plasma cells and lymphocytes. In the other 
organs, the cells were more primitive, being 
mostly reticulum cells or intermediate be- 
tween reticulum and plasma cells. The inter- 
mingling of various developmental stages 
indicated a divergence in the development 
of the tumor cells. This observation is im- 
portant with regard to the histogenesis of 
the myeloma cells. There is evidence that 
the reticulum cell is the potential tumor cell 
source which would readily explain the dif- 
ferent myeloma types according to the pre- 
dominant cell of any marrow series. In this 
dog, the major developmental direction ob- 
viously was toward the plasma cell; there- 
fore, the lesion was classified as reticulum 
cell and plasma cell myelomatosis. 

The roentgenological appearance of the 
bone tumor differed somewhat from cases 
in man by the lack of typical “pinched-out” 
areas and the presence of slight prolifera- 
tive changes referable to the pathological 
fracture. The bone-destroying process was 
erroneously interpreted as due to osteolytic 
sarcoma. 

Both the sex and age of the cases re- 
corded are noteworthy. All animals were 
aged males, a situation similar in man. 


SUMMARY 


Myeloma is very rarely diagnosed in ani- 
mals. A case in an aged male dog is re- 
ported here. It would appear that an origi- 
nally solitary tumor of predominantly 
reticulum and plasma cell type in the tibia 
proceeded to metastasize to various organs. 
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A lamb and 2 dogs, paralyzed as a re- 
sult of infestion with Dermacentor ander- 
soni ticks, showed no motor response to 
electrical stimuli of the peroneal nerve. 
The paralysis seemed due to a neuromuscu- 
lar block similar to that caused by curare. 
—Vet. Bull., Dec., 1956. 


General Use of Prednisone 
(Meticorten) in Pet Animal Practice 


L. E. FISHER, D.V.M. 


Berwyn, Illinois 


This paper reports clinica] observations 
on the use of prednisone on approximately 
600 animals over a period of almost a year. 
The conclusions reported are purely clinical 
impressions, developed without the use of 
control animals. In a clinic-type practice, 
controlled investigations are difficult and 
conclusions must depend, partly, on the 
observations of the clients. 

Prednisone was first used for the treat- 
ment of dermatitis and neurological dis- 
orders; later, for many other clinical con- 
ditions. The response in acute dermatitis 
seemed much more rapid than with other 
drugs, such as the antihistamines. Therapy 
was usually initiated with an injection of 
20 to 40 mg. of the drug, followed by tab- 
lets (5 to 15 mg. per day) given orally at 
home. When used with other supportive 
therapy, including medicated shampoos, 
changes of environment, and diet as 
needed, improvement was achieved in 80 
per cent of the animals in less than a week. 

In all types of paraplegia, prednisone 
was used almost as extensively as ACTH; 
the results were comparable. No miracles 
occurred but, when used with injections of 
vitamin B,, and supportive therapy, some 
animals recovered. No clinical response 
was noted when prednisone was used in 
animals with ataxia and generalized weak- 
ness associated with postdistemper en- 
cephalitis. In intervertebral disc problems, 
especially in the Dachshund, when the 
drug was used with enforced rest, salicy- 
lates, and vitamins, the animals seemed to 
be relieved. Many animals with such neuro- 
logical ailments doubtless would recover 
spontaneously but the therapy definitely 
seemed to enhance and shorten the con- 
valescent period. 

In acute suppurative otitis externa (ap- 
proximately 50 cases), prednisone was in- 
jected or given orally daily, along with 
topical antibiotic preparations. This 
seemed to markedly reduce the discomfort 
of the animal and to speed recovery. Corti- 
costeroid ointment was also used topically, 
alone and in combination with antibiotics. 


Dr. Fisher is a small animal practitioner in Berwyn, Ill. 
The author thanks Drs. Fred Newbury and Tom Drije 
for their cooperation in this study. 
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The results were not perfect but, when 
used judiciously, this therapy is beneficial. 

For inflammatory conditions of the 
cornea, an ophthalmic ointment incorporat- 
ing antibiotics and prednisone was rou- 
tinely prescribed. The reduction in pain 
and the seemingly more rapid healing 
were gratifying. 

We have not used corticosteroids rou- 
tinely in systemic infections but in debili- 
tated animals that seemed to respond 
poorly to other therapy, injection of these 
drugs with the others seemed beneficial. 
This was especially true in mixed kennel 
infections. However, it should be remem- 
bered that the use of corticosteroid therapy 
frequently lowers resistance to infection. 

In a limited number of animals with 
bone tumors, prednisone used alone or with 
analgesics seemed to be of value in reduc- 
ing pain when surgery was not possible. 
Animals with general lameness, arth- 
ritis, spondylitis, acute orchitis, and gen- 
eral senility have shown improvement after 
its use. 

Prednisone was also used beneficially in 
cats, monkeys, birds, skunks, and other 
pets. The dosage is in ratio to the body 
weight of that used in dogs. 

To date, we have seen no serious toxic 
reaction that could be attributed directly 
to corticosteroid therapy. The main side 
effects were polydipsia, polyuria, and an 
occasional gastrointestinal upset; these 
reactions subsided when the dosage was 
lowered. 

One of the principal dangers in using a 
drug with such general effects is that it 
may falsely indicate improvement when 
the animal’s primary ailment actually is 
not affected. If not abused, the corticoste- 
roids, such as prednisone, seem to be a 
valuable aid in pet animal practice. 


Human Tularemia Transmitted by 
Bite of Cat 


L. D. MILLER, D.V.M., and 
E. L. MONTGOMERY, D.V.M. 


Belton, Missouri 


A woman, 62 years old, was given medi- 
cal treatment, at Belton, Mo., on Sept. 13, 
1956, for a severely ulcerated area at the 
distal joint of the left little firezer. About a 
month previously, her cat rad become 


Drs. Miller and Montgomery are gene _ practitioners in 
Belton, Mo. 


acutely ill and was confined to a small, 
closed building in the yard. During the 
succeeding ten days, the woman cared for 
the cat which, at times, would neither eat 
nor drink. On August 22, while attempting 
to feed it, the cat bit her on the left little 
finger at the base of the nail. The wound 
did not heal. 

Subsequent investigation® revealed that 
the cat, as well as the family dog, fre- 
quently killed and ate wild rabbits but the 
woman denied having handled any of these 
rabbits. The appearance of the wound and 
the presence of an abscessed regional (axil- 
lary) lymph node, which required aspira- 
tion, lead the physician to suspect tula- 
remia. A blood specimen from the woman, 
taken three weeks after the bite, showed a 
titer of 1:640 for Pasteurella tularensis. 

A blood specimen from the cat, taken 70 
days after the biting incident, showed a 
titer of 1:40 for Past. tularensis. On De- 
cember 5, a second blood specimen from 
the cat showed a titer of only 1:20, while a 
blood specimen from the dog was negative. 

Comments.—There is little doubt that 
this infection was transmitted from a cat 
with acute tularemia. What the cat's titer 
would have been at that time is a matter 
for speculation. ; 

A second incidence of tularemia in man, 
recently reported from the same area, is 
now under investigation. 


*By E. R. Price, Public Health Veterinarian, Missouri 
Division of Health. 


Possible New Test for Leptospirosis 
Routine procedures for the diagnosis of 
leptospirosis in man and animals have been 
based on the detection of specific anti- 
bodies in the serum. The agglutination 
test, using formalin-killed Leptospira, is 
less hazardous to laboratory personnel than 
the agglutination-lysis test which uses 
motile organisms. Both tests are relatively 
type-specific so a number of serotypes are 
required as antigens. The complement- 
fixation test has a broad spectrum. The 
new (hemolytic) test would be group- 
specific rather than type-specific, safer, and 
would provide a useful diagnostic tool for 
practicing physicians and veterinarians. It 
would be of value in epidemiological sur- 
veys.—J.Am.M.A., Jan. 19, 1957. 


Of 160 common agama lizards examined, 
18 were fecal carriers of Salmonella or- 
ganisms.—Nature, Jan. 19, 1957. 
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Recently, one of our authors wrote, “It 
is gratifying to learn that not only a 
standard nomenclature, but a standard vo- 
cabulary is being developed for veterinary 
medicine.” 

As a growing science, veterinary medi- 
cine requires a growing vocabulary. Many 
terms which eventually attain dignity 
originated as field or laboratory jargon; 
others are adapted from other medical 
fields. However, some terms from both 
sources seem ill chosen and perhaps should 
be rejected, regardless of how widely they 
have been used. 

Most of us would agree that “a standard 
nomenclature” is desirable but who is to 
be the final judge? The AVMA Journals 
usually accept the definitions of “‘Dorland” 
and “Webster,” but when these do not pro- 
vide suitably expressive terms, and in the 
absence of a higher authority, the decision 
falls upon the editorial staff and appro- 
priate consultants. Whether terms are 
wisely chosen, only time can tell. 

A high percentage of submitted papers 
contains one or more terms which, in some 
way, require revision to comply with the 
standards of the AVMA Journals. These 
terms fall into several categories such as: 
abbreviated forms; adjectives or verbs 
used as nouns; fabricated new terms; and 
unsuitable terms adapted from medicine. 
Each of these categories would provide 
grist for considerable discussion so let us 
begin with the last. 


QUESTIONABLE TERMS FROM MEDICINE 


Among terms taken from medicine 
which are not applicable to domesticated 
animals, most of which are quadrupeds, 
are several loosely used anatomical terms, 
such as “ankle” for the fetlock joint in 
solipeds and cloven-hoofed animals, and 
breasts for mammary glands. (Where is 
the breast region in a quadruped?) 

A well-established term no _ longer 
accepted by the AVMA Journals is “au- 
topsy,” since “auto” implies “self.” “Ne- 
cropsy” is preferred over “postmortem 
examination,” since it is fully appropriate 


and considerably briefer. 


Comments on Veterinary Medical Terms 
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SYMPTOMS VERSUS SIGNS 


Of greater significance is the current 
emphasis placed on the proper use of the 
terms symptom and sign by all branches 
of medicine. Dorland’s definition of a 
symptom as “any functional evidence of 
disease or of a  patient’s condition,” 
would seem to justify the present usage 
of the term in veterinary medicine. How- 
ever, other dictionaries are more specific. 
Stedman states, “A sign is an objective 
symptom, a symptom is a subjective sign 
of disease; also, a sign is “discoverable 
by a physician” while a symptom is “expe- 
rienced by the patient.’’ Gould says that a 
sign is a “mark” or “physical manifesta- 
tion of disease” while a symptom “leads to 
complaints on the part of the patient.” 
Webster says, “symptoms and signs are 
often used synonymously, but properly 
they differ in that the former is per- 
ceived only by the patient.” If this view 
be accepted, the term symptom would 
seldom be applicable to lower animals. 

The following may illustrate the proper 
use of these terms. The first term is a sign 
(discoverable by the veterinarian), the sec- 
ond term in parenthesis is an associated 
symptom (perceivable by the animal), 
thus: rubbing or scratching (itchiness) ; 
limping (pain or weakness); fever (chills, 
generalized aches); staggering (dizzi- 
ness); coughing (respiratory irritation) ; 
vomition (nausea); diarrhea (possible in- 
testinal irritation); restlessness with roll- 
ing and twisting (abdominal pain); and 
depression (possibly a headache). 

We may not be sure that an animal is 
experiencing pain, is dizzy, or is nau- 
seated; however, we can observe signs 
of these symptoms. 

If the term symptom were discontinued, 
could we still say that a known infected 
animal is asymptomatic? Would it not be 
more correct to say it had a subclinical 
infection? Also, what about the term 
symptomatology (the study, or combina- 
tion, of symptoms), in veterinary medi- 
cine? Perhaps syndrome (the sum of 
signs) would be more correct in many 
cases. 
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Cuvrent Literature 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Parasitic Mites 

The National Pest Control Association has spon- 
sored a book on the parasitic mites of animals 
and man. The authors are well-known specialists. 
Subject matter is aimed primarily toward teachers 
and research workers. Known therapy and other 
control measures are given, hence the veterinary 
practitioner will find much of value. The book is 
one of the best sources of information on the 
diagnosis and control of the mites that cause 
mange and scab, as well as those that suck blood 
and damage the feathers of poultry. The mites 
affecting dogs and cats are also well discussed. 
This manual is excellently printed, illustrated, 
documented, and bound. The text is modern and 
the price is modest—{A Manual of Parasitic Mites 
of Medical or Economic Importance. By E. W. 
Baker, T. M. Evans, D. J]. Gould, W. B. Hull, 
and H. L. Keegan. 170 pages. 59 illustrations, Na- 
tional Pest Control Association, Inc., 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 1956. Price $4.25}—E. A. 
BENBROOK. 


Procaine Penicillin in Animal Nutrition 

The current knowledge on penicillin in animal 
nutrition is summarized under the headings de- 
scription; discovery of growth-stimulating effect; 
growth response in poultry, swine, and ruminants; 
effect on reproduction; effect on vitamin require- 
ments; and uses of high levels in feed, There is an 
excellent bibliography as well as an appendix 
listing supplementary publications for the investi- 
gator wishing more detailed information. The 
material is thoroughly indexed.—{Procaine Peni- 
cillin in Animal Nutrition. Merck service bulletin. 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rabway, N. J., 1956. Price 
not given.} 


Notes on Atomic Energy for Medical Officers 

This is an excellent outline for instructions in 
nuclear physics and the biological effect of nu- 
clear radiations. However, as defined in the pref- 
ace, an objective is to provide “an introduction 
to the books listed in the bibliography,” the most 
recent of which was published in 1950. The book 
would have been appreciated in 1950, but it is 
now out of date. It would be of little value to 
veterinarians.—{Notes on Atomic Energy for Medi- 
cal Officers. By the Royal Naval Medical School, 
Hampshire, England. 169 pages. Ulustrated. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., New York, N. Y. (1956): 
Price $4.75.}—B. F. TRUM. 


Handbook of Biological Data 

A wealth of data on plant, animal, and preclini- 
cal medical sciences are summarized in tables, 
graphs, charts, and diagrams with explanatory 
headings and footnotes.. An appendix contains 
taxonomy, general definitions, and conversion fac- 
tors. The material, covering such subjects as genet- 
ics, cytogenetics, and reproduction; nutrition, 
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digestion, and metabolism; respiration and circu- 
lation; symbiosis and parasitism; ecology and 
biogeography, is thoroughly indexed. This book 
would be a valuable reference in school libraries 
and research laboratories—{Handbook of Biologi- 
cal Data. William S. Spector, Editor. 584 pages. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1956. Price 
$7.50.} 


Mastitis Abstracts 

Abstracts of some of the recent (1953-1955) 
literature on mastitis have been catalogued, in- 
dexed, and bound in a loose-leaf folder which will 
permit adding further pages. The booklet is sub- 
divided into the following classifications: infection, 
diagnosis, pathology, treatment, control, and index. 

No attempt has been made to cover all the 
literature on mastitis, nor are the abstracts de- 
tailed. However, most authors are able to supply 
reprints for those interested in further details on 
particular articles. The senior author and his 
address are given with each abstract. 

The booklet serves as a handy, up-to-date (new 
information is to be supplied each year) reference 
on this disease—{Mastitis Abstracts. Edited by 
James M. Murphy. Published by the editor at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1956. Price $6.00.} 


The Cow Killers 

The comedy and the tragedy of the behind-the- 
scenes story of “The People” and the Joint Mexi- 
can-U. S. Commission for the Eradication of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease in Mexico is cleverly illustrated 
by a Texas cowboy who served with the commis- 
sion. The text was written by novelist Fred Gip- 
son from the artist's notes—{The Cow Killers. 
By Bill Leftwich and Fred Gipson. 130 pages. Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, Austin, Texas. 1956. Price 
$4.95.} 


Cornell Veterinarian to Publish New Journal 
on Avian Diseases 


The Cornell Veterinarian, Inc., announces that 
it will publish a new quarterly, Avian Diseases, 
containing articles on both the science and control 
of avian diseases. The first issue, to be published 
this spring, will be dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. Fred R. Beaudette and will feature an article 
on his life and work. 

Dr. P. P. Levine, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., is the editor of the new publication; the 
associate editors are Drs. Erwin Jungherr, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut; Robert S. Gentry, Pennsylvania 
State University; Morris Cover, University of 
Delaware; and Harold Chute, University of Maine. 
Manuscripts in the field of avian diseases are 
solicited and may be sent to any one of the editors. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Dr. J. H. Whit- 
lock, the business manager of Avian Diseases, New 
York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Subscription prices are: United 
States, territories and possessions, and Canada, $5 
a year; foreign, $7. 
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Cornell Nutrition Conference Scheduled 


Cornell University’s Nutrition Conference for 
Feed Manufacturers will be held at the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1957. This 
conference, sponsored by the Departments of 
Animal Husbandry, Poultry Husbandry, and Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition and the Graduate School 
of Nutrition of Cornell, is conducted in coopera- 
tion with the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Copies of the conference program and cards 
providing for preregistration and hotel reserva- 
tions will be mailed in late August to persons who 
attended previous conferences. Persons not on the 
conference mailing list may obtain copies of this 
material by writing to Prof. J. K. Loosli, Stock- 
ing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Pro- 
fessor Loosli is chairman of the 1957 meeting. 

The purpose of the Cornell Nutrition Confer- 
ence is to present information on recent advances 
in the science of animal nutrition and their ap- 
plication to the formulation of rations for farm 
animals. It is hoped by this means to improve the 
services to agriculture of the feed manufacturing 
industry, the College of Agriculture, and the 
School of Nutrition at Cornell. 


Dr. Carpenter Featured in Poultry Weekly 


The Poultryman, a national weekly newspaper 
of the poultry industry, carries an article in the 
January 4 issue featuring Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
president, Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries. 

Dr. Carpenter’s recent efforts in developing 
greater international trade for poultry and poultry 
products are given special mention. Dr. Carpenter 
has served as president of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries since 1944. 


National Association of Federal 
Veterinarians 


The annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Federal Veterinarians was held Nov. 
28, 1956, at Chicago, IIl., in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. 

Items of business conducted at the meeting 
included the authorization of a donation of 
$250 to the AVMA Research Fund, the adop- 
tion of resolutions pertaining to salaries of 
federal employees, the establishment of a public 
service section within the AVMA, and an ex- 
pression of appreciation to the Department of 
Agriculture for their cooperation in arranging 
for increasing numbers of federal veterinarians 
attending the national meetings. 

Dr. F. L. Herchenroeder was re-elected 
president and Dr. W. H. Hannemann re-elected 
vice-president-at-large. 
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THE NEWS 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Arkansas 

State Association —At the forty-first annual 
meeting of the Arkansas V.M.A., held at the 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, on Jan. 29-31, 1957, 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing term: W. M. Taegel, Little Rock, presi- 
dent; S. K. Morrison, Bentonville, vice-presi- 
dent; and T. D. Hendrickson, Little Rock, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The program included the following out-of- 
state speakers: R. J. Beamer, College Station, 
Texas; R. T. Hander, Windhorst, Texas; F. 
H. Oberst, Manhattan, Kan.; and J. W. Wolfe, 
Stillwater, Okla. A panel discussion on prac- 
tice tips was held by several Arkansas veteri- 
narians. 

Dr. C. T. Mason, Little Rock, was presented 
a plaque as the outstanding Arkansas veteri- 
narian of the year. 

s/T. D. Henprickson, Secretary. 


California 


Southern Association.—The Southern Cali- 
fornia V.M.A. held its installation dinner and 
dance at the Beverly Hilton Hotel, Beverly 
Hills. Attending were 150 veterinarians and 
their wives. 


Left to right—Drs. Philip C. Olson, president, South- 

ern California V.M.A.; A. Mack Scott, president, 

California State V.M.A.; W. W. Putney, retiring presi- 

dent, Southern California V.M.A.; and AVMA Golf 
Trophy (inset). 


The following officers were installed for the 
1957 term: Philip C. Olson, Hollywood, presi- 
dent; W. D. Ommert, Hollydale, president- 
elect; Howard Taylor, Los Angeles, first vice- 
president; Burton Pike, Long Beach, second 
vice-president; Floyd Wilcox, Los Angeles, 
treasurer; and Robert Schroeder, Downey, 
secretary. s/Don Mauan, Public Relations. 
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Florida 


State Association—At a recent meeting of 
the executive board of the Florida State 
V.M.A., a donation in the amount of $500 was 
authorized to be forwarded to the Auburn Re- 
search Fund at Auburn, Ala. 

The executive board also authorized the 
establishment of a committee to study the 
problem of supplying adequate veterinary serv- 
ice in each area of the State of Florida, and to 
recommend a program to be presentéd to the 
state association for their consideration. 

The date of the 1957 meeting of the Florida 
V.M.A, will be October 13-15 at the Fort 
Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. 


lowa 


Auxiliary Convention—The annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Auxiliary to the lowa 
Veterinary Medical Association was held Jan. 
22-24, 1957, at the Hotel Fort Des Moines in 
Des Moines. The Auxiliary registration was 
262. 

The president’s reception and tea were held 
on Tuesday afternoon, followed by the busi- 
ness meeting at which Mrs. J. K. Dewar of 
Cherokee, the Auxiliary president, presided. 
Officers elected for the coming year were Mrs. 
E. J. Osen, Anita, president; Mrs. F. J. Linn, 
Sheffield, president-elect; Mrs. G. W. Rieke, 
Victor, vice-president; Mrs. C. D. Lee, Ames, 
secretary; and Mrs. Lester Proctor, Oelwein, 


_treasurer. Delegates to the Women’s Auxiliary 


of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion are Mrs. R. H. Hedge, Hedrick, delegate, 
and Mrs. V. U. Thomson, Clearfield, alternate. 


Kansas 


Seminar Day for Students—The seventh 
annual alumni-senior seminar day for students 
was held February 2 in the Kansas State Col- 
lege School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Speakers for the day, who discussed with 
graduating seniors various aspects of different 
fields of veterinary medicine, included Drs. L. 
A. Latham, Wetmore, large animal practi- 
tioner; O. L. Kelsey, Topeka, regulatory vet- 
erinary medicine; G. L. Dunlap, Kansas City, 
Mo., commercial veterinary medicine; and M. 
D. Rockhold, Topeka, small animal practi- 
tioner. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana Auxiliary Meets.—The Women's 
Auxiliary to the Louisiana Veterinary Medical 
Association held its eighth annual meeting in 
the parlor of Pleasant Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, on Jan. 29, 1957. Mrs. 
A. E. Coombs, Skowhegan, Maine, president of 
the AVMA Auxiliary and Mrs. R. A. Runnells, 
past-president, were our special guests. Other 
guests were Mrs. B. W. Kingrey, Ames, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Glenn Gates, Clarksdale, Miss. 


The following officers were elected and in- 
stalled by Mrs. Coombs: president, Mrs. John 
Morrison, Opelousas; vice-president, Mrs. R. 
R. Cowart, Alexandria; and secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. W. T. Oglesby, Baton Rouge. 

Following the business meeting, we met at 
the Faculty Club for lunch and from there 
went to the dedication ceremonies of the new 
$600,000 Veterinary Research Center on the 
campus. 

s/Mrs. W. T. Octessy, Secretary 


Missouri 

State Association—The sixty-fifth annual 
meeting of Missouri V.M.A. was held Feb. 
15-17, 1957, at St. Louis. Featured on the gen- 
eral sessions were Wayne QO. Kester, AVMA 
president; L. A. Rosner, state veterinarian; 
Frank R. Booth, Elkhart, Ind.; M. J. Twiehaus, 
Manhattan, Kan.; and Captain Vernon Tipton, 
St. Louis. 

Small animal section speakers included Drs. 
N. B. Tennille, Stillwater, Okla.; C. L. Me- 
Ginnis, Peoria, Ill; and R. L. Rudy, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Large animal section speakers included Drs. 
J. L. McAuliff, Cortland, N.Y.; H. S. Bryan, 
Upjohn Laboratories, Michigan; F. H. Oberst, 
Manhattan, Kan.; R. W. Boone, Jefferson City: 
and Mr. H,. E. Whitmire, Whitmire Research 
Laboratories, St. Louis. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Auxiliary Meets. —The annual 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Min- 
nesota State Veterinary Medical Society was 
held at the Radisson Hotel in Minneapolis on 
Feb. 4-6, 1957, in conjunction with the sixtieth 
annual meeting of the Minnesota State Vet- 
erinary Medical Society. Mrs. E. A. Woellfer, 
the first vice-president of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the AVMA, was our guest of honor 
and speaker. 

The program included a tea, breakfast, busi- 
ness meeting, coffee hour, banquet, and dance. 

Contributions were made to the Library Fund, 
the outstanding junior veterinary student at 
the Minnesota School of Veterinary Medicine, 
the AVMA Research Fund, and the AVMA 
Memorial Fund. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. E. 
P. Eder, Blue Earth, president; Mrs. G. E. 
Jacobi, Minneapolis, first vice-president; Mrs. 
J. H. Dunnwald, Waterville, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. A, P. Antroinen, Ortonville, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. P. C. Enge, Windom, treasurer. 

s/Mrs. Ettts Guoss, Retiring President. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Auxiliary—The Women's 
Auxiliary to the North Dakota Veterinary 
Medical Association met in Jamestown, N. 
Dak., June 24-26, 1956. 

During the first evening, the auxiliary mem- 
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bers were joined by their husbands at a buffet 
supper in the Gladstone Hotel. Later that eve- 
ning, the auxiliary and guests attended a recep- 
tion in the Women’s Club rooms. 

The second day, a luncheon was enjoyed by 
the members and guests in the Jamestown 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. J. H. Winslow said 
grace. Mrs. D. A. Wire presided at the business 
meeting. The Student Loan Fund was allocated 
25 again this year. Mrs. F. M. Bolin explained 
the Memorial Fund, and an interesting report 
was given by our delegate on the Minneapolis 
meeting. 


Newly elected officers of the Women's Auxiliary to 
the North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association are 
(left to right)—Mrs. J. O. Foss, Minot, president; 
Mrs. D. A. Wire, Valley City, past-president; and 

Mrs. L. G. Best, Wahpeton, treasurer. 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Mrs. J. O. Foss, Minot, presi- 
dent; Mrs. S. S. Bjornson, West Fargo, vice- 
president; Mrs. C. H. Winslow, La Moure, 
secretary; Mrs. L. G. Best, Wahpeton, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. D. F, Eveleth, Fargo, delegate. 

The women joined their husbands for a ban- 
quet and dance in the evening. 

s/Mrs. L. G. Best, Treasurer. 


Oregon 


Auxiliary Holds Winter Meeting.—The win- 
ter meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Oregon V.M.A. was held in Portland on Feb. 
1, 1957. 

Mrs. Earl Derflinger, delegate to the meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA, held 
in San Antonio, Texas, last October, reported 
on this meeting. 

The Auxiliary voted to allow a six-month 
complimentary membership in the Oregon 
Auxiliary to any wife of a veterinary graduate 
coming to Oregon for the first time. 

It was agreed that the Oregon Auxiliary 
donate a memorial book to the veterinary col- 
lege in Colorado and, also, to make donations 
to the AVMA Research and Student Loan 
funds. 

The nominating committee submitted names 


mously elected. They are: president, Mrs. 
Ralph Younce, Hillsboro; vice-president, Mrs. 
Earl Derflinger, Salem; secretary, Mrs. Dallen 
Jones, Roseburg; and treasurer, Mrs. Kermit 
Petersen, Salem. There were 39 members pres- 
ent. 

s/Mrs. DALLEN Jones, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


Preparing to open the closed-circuit telecast in col- 
or at the fifty-seventh annual conference of veter- 
inarians sponsored by the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine of the University of Pennsylvania on Jan. 8, 
1957, Philadelphia, are (left to right)—William L. 
Henning, Secretary of Agriculture, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; Drs. Mark W. Allam, dean, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania; and 
Lyman E. Jackson, dean, School of Agriculture, 

Pennsylvania State University. 


Auxiliary Members Attend Conference.—The 
fifty-seventh annual conference of veterinarians 
was held Jan. 8-9, 1957, at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Wives of alumni 
members were guests of the faculty at a lunch- 
eon held in Houston Hall. Honored guests 
were Mrs. Frederick Schneider, Pennsylvania's 
only charter member to the Auxiliary of the 
AVMA, and Mrs. Alfred Coombs, AVMA 
Auxiliary president. 

Dr. Mark Allam, who presided, introduced 
Mrs. William Henning, Mrs. Lyman Jackson, 
Mrs. James Muffly, Mrs. Mark Allam, and 
honored guests. 

A half-hour radio broadcast on the Mary 
Jones Show over Station WFIL featured in- 
terviews with each of these ladies. At the con- 
clusion of the luncheon and broadcast, the 
committee in charge conducted a tour of the 


for new officers for 1957, and they were unani- 
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Veterinary School which is undergoing ex- 


tensive changes. 


Members of the Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA 
and the Pennsylvania State V.M.A. pictured at their 
luncheon at the fifty-seventh annual conference of 
veterinarians, sponsored by the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, on Jan. 8, 1957, 
in Philadelphia, are (left to right)—Mrs. William 
Stone, president, Women's Auxiliary to the Student 
Chapter of the AVMA, University of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Alfred Coombs, president, Women's Auziliary 
to the AVYMA; Mrs. Fred Schneider, Philadelphia, 
charter member, Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA; 
and Mrs. James Muffly, president, Women's Auxiliary 

to the Pennsylvania State V.M.A. 


South Carolina 


Women’s Auxiliary Annual Meeting.—The 
annual business meeting of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the South Carolina V.M.A. was held 
at the Columbia Hotel, Columbia, on Jan. 19, 
1957. The following officers were elected for 
the 1957-1958 term: Mrs. G. K. Smith, Spartan- 
burg, president; Mrs. W. R. Rawlinson, Man- 
ning, vice-president; Mrs. L. C. Merritt, Sum- 
ter, treasurer; Mrs. H. L. Sutherland, Union, 
membership chairman. 

It was voted to continue with donations as 
before with $25 to the Student Loan Fund, 
$10 to the Research Fund, and $10 to each of 
the libraries at Auburn and the University of 
Georgia. 

Mrs. M. R. Blackstock was elected to serve 
as delegate to the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
AVMA house of representatives. 

Following the business meeting, 31 women 
enjoyed a banquet in the hotel. 
s/Sara M. (Mrs. H. L.) SutTHERLAND, Secretary. 


Texas 

State Board Examinations—The Texas State 
Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners an- 
nounces that the next veterinary licensing ex- 
amination will be held on June 3-4, 1957, at 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station. 

The completed applications must be re- 
turned not later than 30 days before the exam- 
ination date. Requests for applications and ad- 


ditional information should be addressed to: 
Mr. T. D. Weaver, executive secretary, Texas 
State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners, 
207 Capital National Bank Building, Austin 16, 


Texas. 


Texas V.M.A. Auxiliary—The Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Texas Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation met in conjunction with the Texas 
V.M.A. at the Galvez Hotel in Galveston on 
Jan. 27-29, 1957. 

At the business meeting, it was voted to give 
the wives of veterinarians graduating in June 
from Texas A. & M. College a complimentary 
membership to the following annual meeting in 
January. A donation was also voted to the 
AVMA Research Fund and the AVMA Aux- 
iliary Award Fund. 


Mrs. W. W. Armistead, president of the Women's 
Auxiliary to the Texas V.M.A. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term: president, Mrs. W. W. Armi- 
stead, College Station; president-elect, Mrs. 
Henry E. Jameston, Galveston; vice-president, 
Mrs. J. E. Habluetzel, Corpus Christi; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Walter Juliff, San Angelo; 
and corresponding secretary, Mrs. Hudson 
Jones, Taylor. 

Dr. Harriet Felton, M.D., spoke on “Safe- 
guards Against Household Accidents and Poi- 
sons.” On Monday evening, a lovely buffet 
dinner was followed by a dance. On Tuesday, 
we had lunch with our husbands and left for 
our homes with a satisfied feeling of having 
learned, enjoyed, and benefited by our associa- 
tions with the Auxiliary and with a deeper ap- 
preciation for our husband’s profession. 

s/Mrs. Leon G. Croup. 
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and his work in veterinary programs. Dr. O’- 
Connell is a native of Tomahawk, Wis., and 
has been associated with the State Department 
of Agriculture since 1924. He was named head 
of its animal health division in 1951. 


Wisconsin 


Dr. O'Connell Named Veterinarian of the 
Year.—aAt the forty-first annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin V.M.A. held Jan. 9-11, 1957, Dr. H. 
J. O’Connell, state veterinarian, was named 


veterinarian of the year. FOREIGN NEWS 


Germany 

German Veterinary Association—The regu- 
lar three-day biennial meeting of the German 
Veterinary Association was held recently in 
Bingen, Germany, with 1,200 veterinarians and 
their wives in attendance. Dr. Karl Ohly, presi- 
dent, presided at the conference. 

The program included the various profes- 
sional activities of veterinarians in Germany. 
Particular emphasis was placed on programs 
for the eradication of brucellosis, bovine tuber- 
culosis, rabies, foot-and-mouth disease, and 
other infectious diseases of animais. 

Meat and milk hygiene in Germany was 
discussed in several papers on these subjects. 
The various regulatory programs for the con- 
trol of the communicable diseases in the 11 
laender (states) of West Germany were re- 
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Dr. H. J. O'Connell viewed for the purpose of establishing more 
uniform and effective methods of control. 
Dr. O’Connell was honored for his outstand- The group had an enjoyable trip on a char- 


ing service last year in heading the state’s ex- tered cruise on the Rhine river on the late 
panded efforts in controlling livestock diseases afternoon and evening of the second day. The 


Norwegian and Turkish Military Veterinarians Visit U.S. Army Veterinary Activities 
in Europe 


Turkish and Norwegian military veterinarians recently spent two weeks studying methods used by 
U.S. Army Veterinary Service in food inspection in Germany. The U. S. Army Military Dog Training 
Center was also observed. 


In the front row are (left to right) Captain G. 
Hval, Norwegian Army; Captain John H. Morris, 
V.C., U.S.A.; Major Halvorsen, Assistant Chief, 
Veterinary Corps, Norway; (back row) Major Dale 
McAnulty, 9.M.C.; and Lt. Col. Edwin J. Sunder- 
ville, V.C., U.S.A. 


4@ Shown are (left to right) Lt. Col. Harold M. 
Deane, V.C., U.S.A.; Major General S. B. Ersoy, 
Chief Veterinarian of the Turkish Army; Lt. Col. 
N. Eray, Commandant, Turkish Military Veterinary 
Academy; and Captain John H. Morris, V.C., U.S.A. 
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Dr. Karl Ohly, President 


section on the morning of the third day was 
formal with talks by visiting dignitaries and 
a short concert of semiclassical music. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


NEW YORK—June 12-13, 1957. Practical examination, 
Ithaca. Mr. James O. Hoyle, secretary, 23 S. Pearl St., 
Albany. Week of July 8, 1957. Written examinations: 
New York City, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, Rochester. 

NORTH CAROLINA—June 24-26, 1957. Asheville. Dr. 
James I. Cornwell, secretary, 65 Beverly Road, Beverly 
Hills, Asheville. 

OH!IO—June 4-5, 1957. Columbus. H. G. Geyer, Office 
of the Secretary Fx-Officio, Division of Animal! Industry, 
Room 720, State Office Building, Cx b 15, Ohio. 

TENNESSEE—June 24-25, 1957. Nashville. Dr. W. O. 
Greene, secretary, State Office Bldg., Nashville. 

TEXAS—June 3-4, 1957. College Station. Mr. T. D. 
Weaver, executive secretary, Texas State Board of Veter- 
inary Medical Examiners, 207 Capital National Buila- 
ing, Austin 16, Texas. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Alfred E. Erickson (GR '18), 67, died in 
Charlotte, Mich., on Oct. 19, 1956. Dr. Erick- 
son served as secretary and president of the 
Capitol (Mich.) V.M.A. in 1926-1927. Dr. 
Erickson joined the AVMA in 1926. He is 
survived by his widow. 

*Arnold A. Feist (UP '12), 65, St. Paul, 
Minn., died Dec. 26, 1956. 

Dr. Feist had practiced in St. Paul his entire 
professional career, except for the time spent 
in the military service during WW lI. He had 
specialized in small animal medicine for the 
past 20 years. He was a honorary member of 
the Minnesota V.M.A. and was a member of 
the AVMA for many years. 
He is survived by his widow. 


*W. R. Giesbrecht (ONT '39), 40, Winni- 
peg, Man., was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent near Lorette, Man., on Jan. 1, 1957. His 
wife and two sons were injured in the same ac- 
cident. Dr. Giesbrecht joined the AVMA in 
1940. 

Darius W. Gilbert (NYC '92), 82, Cohasset, 
Mass., died Jan. 6, 1957. Dr. Gilbert had been 
a member of the Massachusetts Veterinary 
Association since 1900 and was made an honor- 
ary member in 1951. He had been a member of 
the AVMA. 

Herbert F. Harms (NYS ’08), 71, Pearl 
River, N. Y., died Oct. 9, 1956. Surviving are 
his widow and two sons. 

Arthur O. Hughes (KCV 10), 69, Mangum, 
Okla., died Dec. 18, 1956. 

Ray S. Long (COL ’16), 71, formerly a 
resident of Upham, N. Dak., died Nov. 26, 
1956, at Tampa, Fla. Dr. Long retired from 
practice in 1945. He had been a member of 
the AVMA. Surviving are his widow, a daugh- 
ter, and four sons. 

Russel W. Meyer (ISC ’24), 57, Iowa City, 
Iowa, died Jan. 5, 1957. Dr. Meyer was in 
practice with Drs. F. J. Crow, Jesse G. Irwin, 
and Irvin P. Irwin in Iowa City. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a daughter. 

*L. R. Montgomery (OSU '14), 67, Cassel- 
ton, N. Dak., died Dec. 14, 1956. He was a 
member of the North Dakota V.M.A. Dr. 
Montgomery joined the AVMA in 1938. 

Elbert H. Morris (IND ’18), 64, died Nov. 
10, 1956, at Indianapolis, Ind. Dr. Morris prac- 
ticed at Milroy, Ind., until 1941 when he moved 
to Indianapolis, and was engaged in meat in- 
spection work. He is survived by his widow 
and two children. 

Andrew S. Pyles (KCV ’61), 75, Wichita, 
Kan., died Nov. 25, 1956. Dr. Pyles had been 
associated with the Western Weighing and 
Inspection Bureau for 30 years. He is survived 
by his son Dr. Ray S. Pyles, Kansas state 
veterinarian. 

*William C. Verploeg (ICS ‘19), 61, Pella, 
Iowa, died Dec. 26, 1956. Dr. Verploeg was 
born at Pella and returned to his home town to 
practice, following his graduation from lowa 
State College in 1919. He was a foremost 
breeder and active participant in Shetland 
pony organizations. Dr. Verploeg was highly 
respected by his colleagues and by those whom 
he unselfishly served through his practice. He 
was a member of the lowa V.M.A. and a mem- 
ber of the AVMA since 1924. His widow and 
three daughters survive. 

*Alex E. Wight (HAR ’97), former chief of 
the Tuberculosis Eradication Division, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and AVMA president in 
1940-1941, died in Washington, D. C., on 
March 11, 1957, at the age of 81. A more com- 
plete obituary will be published in the next 
issue of the JouRNAL. 
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effective treatment of 


kennel cough 
with 


SUSPENSION PALMITATE 


---longer duration 


of blood levels p 


SUSPENSION CHLOROMYCETIN PALMITATE 
WIDE ANTIBACTERIAL EFFECTIVENESS CHARACTERISTIC OF CHLOROMYCETIN 


Suspension Chlioromycetin Palmitate (suspension chloram- 
phenicol Parke-Davis) is supplied in GO cc. bottles, each 
4 cc. (teaspoonful) representing 125 mg. of Chioromycetin. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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ORGANIZATION 
SECTION 


Don't Miss the AVMA Convention 
Cleveland—August 19-22, 1957 


Committee on Local Arrangements, AVMA Convention, in Cleveland 
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At the meeting of the Local Committee in Cleveland on February 19, plans were discussed for the 
Ninety-Fourth AYMA Annual Meeting, to be held in that city August 19-22. 

Seated (left to right) —Mrs. D. A. Rickards, Mrs. W. W. Hafenbrack, Mrs. R. W. Grundish, Dr. Roger 
Grundish, Mrs. H. B. Roberts, Dr. H. B. Roberts, Mrs. H. E. Jensen, Dr. H. E. Jensen, Mrs. F. A. 
Coy, Mrs. R. |. Fisher, Mrs. R. W. Stockstill, and Mrs. L. R. Richardson. 

Standing (left to right)—Dr. D. A. Rickards, Mrs. B. K. Brown, Mrs. W. K. Raub, Dr. R. W. Stock- 
still, Dr. J. W. Ralston, Mrs. J. F. Robertson, Dr. C. C. Wagner, Dr. F. A. Coy, Dr. R. D. Larcey, 
Dr. W. A. James, Dr. A. J. Sirilo, Dr. W. H. Crago, and Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr. (AVMA Staff). 


The Cleveland Auditorium Where the Ninety-Fourth Annual Meeting Will Be Held 


The Cleveland Auditorium and the Mall is located in the heart of the downtown area. The many air- 

conditioned rooms accommodate large groups up to 10,000 persons, as well as small groups. One of 

the most popular convention halls in the country, it has more than a quarter million feet of exhibit 
space in the underground area. 
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Prevent relapses 


in milk fever 


with calcium-raising 


Parterol is an oil-soluble steroid 


that is specific for raising the blood 
calcium level following parturi- 
tion. Parterol supplements the 
hormone secreted by the para- 
thyroid glands, and thus helps to 
mobilize calcium stored in the 
bones and to increase the absorp- 
tion of calcium from the intestinal 
tract. 

One clinical study of 328 cases 
of milk fever treated showed that 
Parterol I.M. and calcium I.V. 


were effective in 98% of the cases.' 4 


Write for literature 


The S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division - Bristol, Tennessee 
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To prevent relapses in milk fever by 
supplementing the 9 roid hor- 
mone during periods of stress on 
the calcium-regulating mechanisms 
due to increased demand forcalcium 
After treatment with 

m, Parterol should be given 
at the rate of 10 mg. per cow. 

To prevent milk fever by regulat- 
ing the calcium blood and tissue 
level at the critical calcium-utili- 
zation period at parturition. Par- 
terol should be given 24 hours prior 
to parturition in a dosage of 10 mg. 


Supplied: In 30 cc. sterile vials, 
each cc. containing 2.5 mg. dihy- 
drotachysterol in oil. 


and Clarkson, T.B., Pre- 
in Milk Fever. Vet. 
(Dec. 1955) 
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| ORGANIZATION SECTION 


Award Nominations Invited 


President Wayne O. Kester, chairman ex officio 
of the AVMA Commitee on Awards, announces 
that members are invited to submit nominations 
for the awards administered by the Association 
which are to be given in 1957. 

This Commitee selects the recipients for three 
awards: the Twelfth International Veterinary 
Congress Prize, the AVMA Award, and the 
Borden Award. A fourth award, the Humane Act 
Award, is also administered by the Association, 
but nominations for it are handled, and recipients 
selected by, the Special Committee on Humane 
Act Award. 

The Practitioner Research Award, established 
and first awarded in 1956, is administered by the 
AVMA Research Council. 


AVMA Award 


Established in 1931, this award was not acti- 
vated until 1943. It consists of a medal and certifi- 
cate and is bestowed in recognition of “meritorious 
service to the membership.” There have been 
eight recipients to date: Drs. J. R. Mohler, L. A. 
Merillat, A. H. Quin, A. A. Husman, G. W. 
Gillie, N. J. Miller, C. W. Bower, and Col. Robert 
J. Foster. 


Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 
Prize 

Established in 1936, this award consists of a 
cash prize of $125 and a certificate. It is be- 
stowed in recognition of “outstanding service by 
a member of the AVMA to veterinary science and 
the veterinary profession.” To date, there have 
been 20 recipients: Drs. D. H. Udall, G. H. Hart, 
J. R. Mohler, I. F. Huddleson, A. Eichhorn, R. A. 
Kelser, Otto Stader, D. F. Luckey, L. A. Merillat, 
T. H. Ferguson, W. J. Butler, A. E. Cameron, 
G. Dikmans, N. S. Mayo, R. S. Sugg, C. E. Cot- 
ton, L. Van Es, F. W. Schofield, B. T. Simms, 
and Hadleigh Marsh. 


Borden Award and Medal 


Established in 1944, the Borden Award consists 
of $1,000 in cash and a gold medal. It is be- 
stowed in recognition of “outstanding research 
contributing to dairy cattle disease control.” The 
conditions specified by the donor require that the 
recipient (not necessarily a veterinarian) shall 
have published the results of his work in recog- 
nized scientific journals and that a statement shall 
be furnished the Borden Company Foundation 
setting forth the qualifications of the recipient, to- 
gether with a pertinent bibliography of his pub- 
lished investigations. 

There have been 13 recipients of the Borden 
Award: Drs. I. F. Huddleson, W. L. Boyd, W. 
E. Cotton, J. Traum, A. F. Schalk, R. R. Birch, 
J. Farquharson, L. A. Klein, R. B. Little, G. H. 
Hart, M. G. Fincher, H. E. Kingman Sr., and H. 
L. Gilman. 
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Deadline and Rules for Nominations 


Nominations for any of the foregoing awards 
should be addressed by AVMA members to: Com- 
mittee on Awards, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, 
and must be received not later than June 1, 1957. 

Each nomination should contain specific details 
and comprise a brief of the nominee’s accomplish- 
ments and qualifications for the award in question. 
The nomination must also contain brief biographi- 
cal data, inciuding an account of the nominee's 
professional background and experience. Fighi 
copies of the data and brief must be furnished. 

The Committee on Awards will review the vari- 
ous nominations and supporting data and select re- 
cipients for this year’s awards; the awards will 
be presented to the recipients at the opening gen- 
eral session of the AVMA convention in Cleve- 
land, August 19-22. 

The Committee on Awards is ex officio and 
comprises Drs. W. O. Kester, chairman -(as presi- 
dent of the AVMA), W. W. Armistead (as 
president-elect); T. Lloyd Jones (as chairman 
of the Executive Board); K. F. Wells (as vet- 
erinary director-general of Canada); W. A. 
Hagan (as AVMA representative to the Division 
of Medical Sciences, National Research Council) ; 
E. W. Young (as chief of the Army Veterinary 
Corps); and M. R. Clarkson (as deputy adminis- 
trator, Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A.). 


Nominations for Humane Act Award 


Veterinarians and students in veterinary medi- 
cine throughout North America are being asked to 
submit nominations for the AVMA Humane Act 
Award given annually to a boy or girl, not over 
18 years old, who has performed an outstanding 
act of kindness to animals. 

Deeds on behalf of dogs and cats have pre- 
dominated in the winning column since the start 
of the award, in 1944, but the committee in charge 
of the project emphasizes that kindness to live- 
stock and wild animals is just as acceptable in 
determining the winner. 

Nominations should be sent to the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, and must be received not 
later than June 1, 1957. 

The winner will be announced at the AVMA 
Annual convention in Cleveland, Ohio, in August. 
The award is a framed certificate describing the 
act of kindness and a $100 U. S. Savings Bond. 

Last year’s winner was a 15-year-old Eagle 
Scout, whose four and one half year fight to save 
the rare Florida Key deer was climaxed by the 
establishment of a permanent government refuge 
for the animals. Among other winners in the past 
have been a high school student who advocated 
the use of maternity pens as a means of combat- 
ting calfhood disease and calf injuries at birth, a 
boy who rescued a dog trapped in a 300-ft.-deep 
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quipment news 


for the 
practicing 
veterinarian 


= NEW! the improved 
 Frank’s Fetal Extractor 


Nicholson now brings you the 
improved Frank's Fetal Extractor. 
Proved in thousands of cases, this 

| instrument deftly assists with an 
infinite amount of pu! on the newborn. 
Makes difficult OB cases almost 
simple. Assembies in a minute, 
completely portable, costs $54.45. 
Write for folder N-F. 


NEW! radiant heated 
warming panel 


This electrically operated radiant 

heat panel eliminates messy boxes 
and biankets, hot padr, etc., when 
keeping weanlings warm, treating 
patients in shock. Heavily Plasti-Piated 
to resist stains, urine, etc. Shock- 
proof. 2 convenient sizes, smallest 
costs only $16.75. Uses 110 v. current. 
Write for folder N-R. 


WE NEW! Copon kennel paint 
‘efinishes rusty kennels 


This new special plastic paint was 
developed for refinishing metal kennels. 
Gives hard, baked-enamel-like surface 
without baking. Makes your old rusty 
kennels like new. Works wonders on 
wood and concrete too. Can be brushed, 
rolled, or sprayed. Choice of colors. 
Write for folder 


NEW! clear plastic cases 
for your glass syringes 


Keep syringes sterile, clean in 

these light unbreakable plastic cases. 
Covers for 5, 10 and 20 cc. syringes, 
$5.75 set, folder N-4 gives details. 


durable, metal sheathed 
instrument /serum cases 


Baked black enamel over stee! with 
brass trim. 5 standard models; light 
weight yet built to take knocks! 

See folder N-1 for sizes, prices. Most 


hi-current electric firing iron 


Most modern, up-to-date way to 

fire horses, remove warty growths, 

ear polypi, tumors. Complete with 

11 points/tips. Operates on 110 v. barn 
current. A superb instrument for horse 
practice. Write for folder N-6. 


\— electric “B” dairy cow 
branding iron 
Heats in 90 seconds, makes a 


clean brand, weighs only 11 ounces. 
T and V brands available too. Uses 


NEW! plastic sign letters 
for your office 


Our new selection of beautiful 
weatherproof plastic signs will 
dress-up your office or clinic. All sizes, 
colors; easily installed. Write for 
folder N-5. We ship them ready to 
install with simple tools. 


110 v. current, won't smoke. 
Write for folder N-3. 


Please send me the folders I’ve checked below. 


0D folder N-1 C) folder N-2 C) folder N-3 
cases Piasti-Plate “B” irons 

folder N-4 folder N-5 folder N-6 
syringe cases sign letters firing irons 

folder N-F folder N-R folder N-C 
extractor radiant COPON paint 


NEW! do-it-yourself 
Plasti-Plated cages 


Before you buy cages, write for 
folder N-2 on our amazing new 
Plasti-Plated kennels. Rock-hard, 
glass-smooth, seamless surfaces. 
Inexpensive, easy to do-it-yourself! 
We supply materials and 
complete instructions. Will furnish 
complete kennels if you prefer. 


street 


city 


Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 
2440 East Third Avenue Denver 6 
clip and mail today 
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canyon, a boy who built a bumper device to pro- 
tect a blind dog that had been his childhood pet, 
and a boy who rescued some valuable show horses 
from a burning barn. 


The Trustees of the AVMA Group In- 
surance Trust report enthusiastic mem- 
ber acceptance of the program. 
The date the insurance will be put into 
force will be announced in the next 


issue of the JOURNAL. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants—Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
Bylaws. 


DOUGLAS, CLYDE J. 

12 Adams Ave., Rochester, N. H. 

D.V.M., Michigan State University, 1955. 
GROGAN, RALPH W. 

§302 E. 1lith, Tulsa 12, Okla. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1953. 
GUSTAFSON, NEIL C. 

1126 N. Hastings, Hastings, Neb. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1944. 
JENKINS, WILLIAM D. 

5808 Old Richmond Rd., Bellaire, Texas. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1943. 
SILGAL, KARL R. 

Box 353, La Center, Ky. 

D.V.M., University of Latvia, Riga, 1941. 


Applicants—Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the an- 
nual meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 
1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from 
applicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for two suc- 
cessive months. The first notice shall give the applicant's 
full mame, school and year of graduation, post office 
address, and the names of his endorsers. 


Second Listing 

FORD, DOUGLAS T., Maple Cattle Breeders Association, 
Maple, Ont. 

FOSTER, JAMES W., 1442—14th Ave., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

ROGERS, OWEN L., 217 Magruder, Mineral Wells, Texas. 

WILKINSON, RICHARD H., c/o Ecole Nationale Veter- 
inaire, D’Alfort-Seine, France. 


Magazines Publish Articles on 
Veterinary Medicine 

The following magazines have published 
articles on veterinary medicine since November, 
1956. As a courtesy, the AVMA was permitted 
to preview the manuscripts and suggest 
changes; the acceptance of suggestions was at 
the discretion of the editors. 


Changing Times, November, 1956 
“Doctor for Your Dog and Cat,” by Lois 
Felder, staff. What a veterinarian can do for 
pets, when it should be done, and a few tips 
on first aid for animals. 
Circulation: 40,000 to a general audience. 


Student A.M.A. Journal, November, 1956 
“Members of the Team: Veterinarian,” by 
Stelle Obert, staff. How veterinarians fit into 
the medical picture and what it takes to be a 
veterinarian. 

Circulation: 33,240 to medical students. 


Good Housekeeping, January, 1957 
“Pets, Vets, and Vet Hospitals,” by magazine 
staff. A shorter version of the “Changing 
Times” article with more emphasis on pet 
ills and how veterinarians treat them, less on 
what the profession, as a whole, does. 
Circulation: 3,748,272. 

Mademoiselle, January, 1957 
“14 Professions: Veterinary Medicine,” mag- 
azine staff. A college women’s guide to 
careers in various professions, pointing out 
that veterinary training compares to that of 
a physician. 
Circulation: 668,398 to young women. 

New York Times Sunday Magazine, Jan. 20, 

1957 
“We Turn, Nervously, to Canine Neuroses,” 
by Joanne Bourne. A well-researched sum- 
mary of veterinary opinion on the value of 
tranquilizing drugs in canine medicine. 
Circulation: 1,189,293 to a general audience. 


Time, Jan. 21, 1957 
Medicine Section, p. 60; Col. Harry Gor- 
man’s work on a prosthetic hip for dogs and 
how it is being applied in human medicine. 
Circulation: 2,036,997 to a general audience. 


Wall Street Journal, Feb. 5, 1957 
“Barnyard Maladies,” by Jim Large, Chicago 
commodity editor. A brief resumé of the cost 
of animal diseases and the value of the vet- 
erinarian to farmers. 
Circulation: 265,000 to business men. 


Health (an osteopathic publication), February, 
1957 
“Careers in Medicine: Veterinarian,” by mag- 
azine staff. An excellent description of the 
veterinarian, his training, his work, and his 
worth. 
Circulation: 33,000 to osteopathic physicians. 
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The magazines and one newspaper in which articles on veterinary medicine have ap- 
peared since November, 1956. They have a combined circulation of over 8,000,000. 
On the opposite page is information about titles and authors. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Washington, State College of. Annual conference for veter- 
inarians. Pullman, Wash., April 8-10, 1957. Ray E. 
Watts, conference secretary. 

Animal Disease Workers in the Southern States. Annual 
meeting. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, April 
11-12, 1957. Leonard Reid Davis, U.S.D.A., Regional 
Animal Disease Research Laboratory, Auburn, Ala., secre- 
tary. 

Northern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association. Semi- 
annual meeting. Faust Hotel, Rockford, April 17, 1957. 
James G. Hardenbergh, 121 Bridge St., Rockton, Ill., 
secretary. 

North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Warden Hotel, Fort Dodge, April 18, 1957. 
H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort Dodge, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

American Animal Hospital Association. Annual meeting. 
Sheridan Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., May 8-11, 
1957. W. H. Riser, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie, Ill., secre- 
tary. 

Kansas State College. Conference for veterinarians. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Manhattan, May 26-28, 1957. 
E. E. Leasure, dean. 

Texas A. & M. College. Conference for veterinarians. 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, June 6-7, 1957. 
R. D. Turk, chairman. 

North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Minot, N. Dak., June 17-18, 1957. Dean Flagg. 
202 Teton Ave., Bismarck, N. Dak., secretary. 

Alberta Veterinary Medical Association, Annual conven- 

tion, Lethbridge, Alta., Jume 21-22, 1957. H. C. Carlson, 

9324 148th St., Edmonton, Alta., secretary. 

North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Grove Park, Asheville, Jume 25-27, 1957. C. J. 


Lange, 3741 High Point Rd., Greensboro, N. Car., secre- 
tary. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. 
ing. Brown Hotel, Louisville, July 15-16, 1957. 
H. Singer, 136 Shawnee Place, Lexington, Ky. 

Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Georgia, Vancouver, B. C., July 22-24, 1957. 
James Archibald, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ont., vice-president, 

American Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 19-22, 1957. 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., executive secretary. 

New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Equinox House, Manchester, Vt., Oct. 6-9, 
1957. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Oct. 13-15, 1957. 
Robert P. Knowles, 2934 N.W. 17th Ave., Miami 37, 
Fla., secretary. 

Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 27-30, 1957. A. A. 
Husman, P. O. Box 91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 


Annual meet- 
Robert 
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The Veterinarians 


Histacount is the trade mark of Professional Printing ~ se Inc. 
—America’s largest printers for Doctors exclusively. 


Histacount means highest quality at lowest prices for Printing, 
Patients’ Records, Bookkeeping Systems and Filing Supplies. 


Histacount means your satisfaction or money back—no questions. 


Free samples and catalogue on request. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, inc. 
NEW HYDE PARK, 


NEW YORK 


our 
YEAR 


AMERICA’ S LARGEST PRINTERS TO THE PROFESSIONS 
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Our job...to give you 


a constant 


When a farmer says, “I'm feeding according to the Purina 
Program,” it should mean just one thing to the practicing 
veterinarian as he begins a diagnosis . . . automatic elimination 
of any question of original nutritional deficiencies. In other 
words, we consider it our job to help provide a constant— 
a standard base—which you can trust and rely upon. 


Purina Programs are as much good management as sound 
nutrition. They are designed to furnish well-balanced rations, 
regardless of feeding method or type of livestock or poultry. 
Every Purina Program is specific to a given type of operation. 
Both Purina Chows and Purina Programs are based on exhaus- 


tive research, testing, and quality control, conducted by some 
of the best-qualified nutritional specialists in our industry. 
Many veterinarians have visited our research laboratories, our QUALITY 


research farms, our modern mills. We invite you, too, to visit 
us at any time. In the meantime, we suggest that you get to know 
the service-minded Purina Dealer in your area. 


PURINA...vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


BEER 
SE 
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ALABAMA—Central Alabama V 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


eterinary Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 
Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, a We 
15th Sc., Birmingham, secretary. 
Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Holcombe 
Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2. Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 


Association, laste Wednesday of each month. Leo Gold- 
ston, 3793 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month. E. Paul, Redwood City, Calif., 
secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2390 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hote] Co- 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary 


vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 
Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the secoad 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 
Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third Mon- 
day of each month. T. D. Harris, San Mateo, Calif., 
secretary. 
Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 
Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmetz, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 
San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 
San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each morth at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 
Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 
Southern California Veterinary Medical the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 
Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Society, the fourth 
Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 §. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 


Have you used Aeroderm? There is, we’ll 
admit, a trick to using it, and if you’re a 
regular user at present, you'll know 
what we mean. Spray it on lightly —just 
a swish over the area to be covered at a 
distance of at least 10-12 inches — let it 
dry for 30 seconds, then swish again 
lightly — that’s all that’s needed, and 
you'll avoid having it run or remain sticky. 
Or there’s another way of using it which 
is especially good in oozing or bleeding 


wounds. Spray one light coat, then apply a .-” ‘ 


layer of gauze before the coat dries. 

Spray another coat, and apply a second layer 
of gauze and a third if necessary, 
depending on the amount of bleeding or 
oozing. The gauze will absorb the exudate. 


Protect Wounds with 


PLASTIC BANDAGE AND PROTECTIVE DRESSING 


for clean, 
dry wounds 


use over thin 
gauze for oozing 
or bleeding wounds 


Sold by your veterinary dealer 
AEROPLAST CORPORATION 


420 DELLROSE AVE., DAYTON 3, OHIO 
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Prescribe Rib-Ad to help clear up “dis- 
eases” caused by vitamin and mineral 
deficiency, such as: 

® Roughcoat © Swollen, irregular brisket 
® Swollen legs and joints © Knuckled 
over fetlocks © Rickets ® Any indication 
of vitamin or mineral deficiency in live- 


stock and poultry. 


Rib-Ad helps animals to good health — 

then keeps them in top condition. New 

improved formula includes: 

© Vitamin A 113,500 USP units per Ib. 
(UP 9,180 units) 

® Vitamin Dz 150,000 USP units per |b. 
(More than doubled) 

® Vitamin D3 21,300 IC units per Ib. 

® Riboflavin 20 milligrams per |b. 

Vitamin B;2 133 mcg. per Ib. 
(Newly added) 


BALANCE NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS WITH NEW 


RIB-AD 


A PROTEIN BASE VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT 


RIB-AD 


A VITAMIN-MINERAL SUPPLEMENT® 


New Rib-Ad is now better than ever 
for relieving or warding off deficiency 
problems of all four-footed animals 
and poultry. More palatable . . . easier 
to handle . . . new Rib-Ad contains 
extra high level vitamins and the crit- 
ical B-complex family. 


*Rib-Ad No. 2 gives you a “mineral” bonus 
at no extra cost — contains calcium and phos- 
phorus, as well as 7 important trace minerals. 


Write for new free literature 


Order now for your clients! Available in 100 
= drums and 25 lb. pails. 


VITAMINERAT | 
PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS. 
TRACE ELEMENT AND VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS. 
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Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree St., 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of Adanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 11 11NOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Collins, Colo., secretary. second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton Thursday of March, aon, September, and December. 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place secretary. 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the second son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Thursday of each month, time and place specified month- Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
ly. George F. Yopp, 4644 Main St., Jacksonville, Fia., Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
oe the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
momthiy. Harold A. Tennant, Atmore, Ala., secretary. Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 
Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the lasc Thursday of each Pendieton, Ind., secretary. 
and October, at Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, lowa. 
Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- H. V. Henderson, Reinbeck, lowa, secretary. 
= of fons — in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second Wednes- 
peed sale an Gar day of each month, September through May, a the 
South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tuesday of Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa. D. IL. Lee, 
each month, at the Seven Seas Restaurant, Miami, Fla. City, lowa, secretary. 
E. D. Stoddard, 6432 S. W. 8th St., Miami, Fia., Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third Tues- 
secretary. day of each month, except in July and August, at 
Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the third Fri- Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, West Union, lowa. Donald E. 
day of each month, at the Thomas Hotel, Gainesville, Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 


Fla. R. C. Mann, Rt. 1, Box 37, Ocala, Fla., secretary. tone 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the tion, the first Tuesday of February, May p> Me and 

fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorsh, lows, 

Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lows, 
GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- secretary. 


waeremieem CLIPPER BLADE & SHEAR 


the new 
DE LUXE 
MODEL-"C” 


(for medium and heavy duty) 
The Deluxe MODEL-‘‘C”’ 


Be sure to see this new model grinder featuring: 
1) large disc 2) stronger motor 
3) faster grinding 


Remember — the Sun Ray GRINDER is specifically designed for every barber. 
You need no special experience to grind clipper blades and thinning shears 


THAT'S ALL... can never 
oversharpen any 

No more waiting for your blades to be sent away to other 


cities for sharpening. In a matter of minutes you can sharpen 
your blades, in your shop and at your convenience 


For further 
information 


\ | ask your 
\ - dealer or 
\ write us 

Each Machine 


Fully Guaranteed 
For 1 Year 


SUN RAY HAIR PREPARATIONS CO., NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


XING TIME HAL 


New Quick Ken-L-Meal mixes with liquid almost instantly 


win 


and sends out strong “meat signals” dogs can’t resist. 


Specially shaped to absorb 
liquid almost instantly. Each 
nourishing, golden brown ker- 
nel of Quick Ken-L- Meal has 
an irregularly shaped surface 
—acts like a sponge to soak 
up liquid in a jiffy. 


Nourishes — Quick 
Ken-L-Meal is a scientific 
blend of vitamins, minerals, 
meat protein, and cereals— 
all the nutrients known to be 
needed for good health. With 
Quick Ken-L-Meal, dogs get 


Mixes twice as fast as almost 

every other brand. Because 

new Quick Ken-L-Meal is so 

quick and easy to fix, you cut 

in half the time and effort you 

normally would waste in stir- 
ing ordinary meal. 


Dogs love the meaty flevor 
and croma — Quick Ken-L- 
Meal sends out strong ‘“‘meat 
signals’’ dogs can’t resist. 
That’s because Quick Ken-L- 
Meal is made from real meat 
meal . . . has real meat aroma 
and flavor dogs go for. 


No messy leftovers to clean 
up. Quick Ken-L-Meal stays 
crumbly-moist .. . won't stick 
to the dish or your dog's 
mouth. Tastes so good even a 
finicky eater will go to the 
bottom of the bowl. 


NAM 


Economical new Quick 
Ken-L-Meal in 25- and 50-lb, 
bags is available at food, feed, 
and pet stores everywhere, 


oh | 
complete nourishment — noth- 
‘ ing else is needed. a 
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1121 
3 A. Cleveland Auditorium |. Auditorium Hotel 4. Hollenden Hotel 
, B. Union Station 2. Carter Hotel 5. Manger Hotel 
; C. Stadium—Home of ‘the 3. Cleveland Hotel sb Olmsted Hotel 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS — CLEVELAND CONVENTION 
Ninety-Fourth Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 19-22, 1957 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotels and Rate Schedul 


Single Double 
$4.75- 8.00 $ 7.50-10.00 
$5.50- 9.25 $ 8.50-13.50 


$ 9.00-14.00 


$6.50-11.00 


$5.00- 9.00 $ 8.00-12.00 $ 9.00-14.00 


$ 7.00- 9.00 $ 9.00-13.00 


$5.00- 9.00 


$4.25- 9.00 
$6.00-13.00 


$ 7.00-11.00 
$10.00-16.00 


$ 8.50-11.00 
$11.00-18.50 


Tear Here 


RESERVATION FORM — AVMA CONVENTION — CLEVELAND 


: HOUSING BUREAU, Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc., 511 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Accommodations 
Single Room(s) @ 
Double Room(s) @ 
Twin-bed Room(s) @ $ = 


3-room suite @ iin 


Hotel 


First choice hotel 
Second choice hotel 
Third choice hotel 


2-room suite @ 


Arriving on (date) 


Departing on (date). 
Will be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). 


Your Name (print or type) 


Street Address 


City 


Hotel Twin Suite 
| 1. Auditorium $10.00-12.00 $25.00 é 
2. Carter $ 9.50-14.25 $26.50-36.50* 
$40.00-48.25+ 
3. Cleveland $10.50-20.00 $20.00-55.00° 
4. Hollenden $20.00-30.00* 
$30.00-60.00+ 4 
$36.00-75.00+ 
7. Statler $24.00-32.00° 
*—2-room suite 
+—3-room suite 
To q 
(Three choices MUST be shown) ———— © 
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A Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the firsts Wednesday of each L. S. Shie- 
rell, Versailles Rd., Frankfort, secretary. 
Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firse Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,” Crestwood, secretary. 
MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. ac the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 
MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 
Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Re. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 
Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 
MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the first Friday of the month (except July and 
August) at the Sheraton Motel, Spring Ave. and Lin- 
dell Blvd. Allen B. Shopmaker, 136 N. Meramec, Clay- 
ton 5, Mo., secretary. 
Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
firss Monday of each month, at alternating hospitals. 
W. F. Noland, 7504 Metcalf, Overland Park, Kan., 
secretary. 
Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at Exchange Hall, ninth floor, 
Livestock Exchange Bidg., 1600 Genessee St., Kansas 


City, Mo. Busch Meredith, 800 Woodswether Rd., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 


Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 
2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 
Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third W: 

of every odd month. F. B. Duke, 49 Taylor St., High 
Bridge, N. J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood Veter- 
inary Hospital, Collingswood. W. E. Snyder, E. Kings 
Highway and Munn Ave., Haddonfield, secretary. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 


Association of, the firsts Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West Gist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 


cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., , secre- 
tary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month. Wm. Allen Ports, 401 
W. James St., Mount Olive, secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- 
retary. 


SELF FILLING SYRINGE 
The multi-injector's third hand 


Another accurate smooth working ground glass berrel — 
leak proof metal plunger instrument with many possibilities. 
Adjustable for any capacity. By attaching one end of a 
rubber tube to the self-filling syringe and the other to a 
bottle of serum or vaccine any number of quick |/4cc to 
5ce accurate dose injections can be made. The instrument 
is operated with one hand. Anyone who injects a large num- 
ber of animals will find the Self-Filling Syringe will pay for 
itself both in labor and serum saved after the first day's use. 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co. inc., 50 Thayer Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


Literature upon request 
Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer or wholesaler 
v9 about this new improved outstanding product. 


Sizes 2cc and 5cec 
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1S mouths 


thew 
DRAMATIC IMPROVEMENT 
IN JUST 19 DAYS... 


And you can get equally fast control 


| of nonspecific dermatoses and ecto- 
> j parastic skin conditions in dogs and 


cats the same way—by treating these 
pets 


WitThH 


SELEEN 


In clinical studies, SELEEN Suspen- 
sion brought complete control in 
87%, definite improvement in 
another 11%, of all nonspecific 
dermatoses cases. Moreover, you'll 
find SELEEN 


BEFORE SELEEN—Hound had suffered from demodectic mange almost from @ relieves itching and scratching, 
birth. In spite of therapy with almost every type of skin medicament, condition usually with the first treatment. 
grew steadily worse. Photo taken four days before first SELEEN treatment. 


@ cleanses skin and baircoat, re- 
moves tissue debris. 


@ tills ectoparasites, such as fleas, 
lice, demodex mange mites. 


@ improves appearance, makes 
coat glossier, healthier looking. 


Easy to apply, safe to use, SELEEN 
takes only 10 or 15 minutes per 
treatment. Try it. Order from Abbort 
Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Illinois; your Abbott salesman, or 
your distributor. 


AFTER SELEEN—Marked improvement shows in elimination of mange mites 
and lesions, clearing of affected areas, regrowth of haircoat. Photo taken 19 USELEEN / Selenium Sulfide, Abbott 
days and three SELEEN treatments after first picture. 605171 
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MOCAR LIFETIME DOORS 
For New Cages or Replacements | 
STANDARD OR SPECIAL SIZES 
REASONABLY PRICED 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


SANITARY e EASILY CLEANED 
NO PAINTING 
STAINLESS HASPS AND LIFT-OFF 
HINGES 


Write for Literature and Prices 
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OHIO—Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Wednesday of each month, September through 
May (except January), ac 9:00 p.m. at che Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, secretary. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 

sociation, the second Wednesday of every month. James 
M. Brown, 2818 W. Britton Rd., Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary. 
Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison Sc., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine, 
39th and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Raymond 
C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., secretary. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 

TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Biyd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 

VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, che 

third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary St., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 
Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
lewer. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 
Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Assocciation, the 
fires Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blacksburg, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S. 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 
South- Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. O. L. 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth Sc., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

WISCONSIN—Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way 
House, Blue Mound Rd. George F. Lynch, 201 West 
Devon St., Milwaukee 17, Wis., secretary. 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... . . .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free. ....17.00 
24 and 4 free. ....28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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NEW antibacterial, 


A new bactericidal and fungicidal agent, 


Triocil is especially valuable in the treatment 
of skin infections and other types of derma- 
toses, otitis externa, eczemas, balanitis, cuts, 
lacerations, gland infections, and other skin 
conditions where infection is a factor. 
Triocil has these important advantages: 
* a strong affinity for tissue, 
prolonging its action. 
* exerts a killing effect 
(not merely inhibitory). 


* has a wide range of action 
(effective in mixed infections). 


antifungal ointment 


* no resistance has developed in 
extensive clinical tests. 


Administration: Triocil Ointment should be 
applied directly to the affected area. It spreads 
easily and adheres well. Usually one applica- 
tion daily is sufficient, but treatment may be 
repeated as often as necessary. 


Supplied: Tubes of 20 and 50 grams, conven- 
ient both for hospital and office use and for 
dispensing. 

Available exclusively through ethical 
veterinary distributors. 


Triocil 


TRADEMAR® 


OINTMENT 0.5% 


COIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


WARNER-CHILCOTT 
aL MORRIS PLAINS, 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number. 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word. 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Deadlines for Want Ads 
For JOURNAL dated Ist of month — 8th of 
month preceding date of issue. 
For JOURNAL dated 15th of month — 22nd 
of month preceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key |let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian needed to become citizen of our com- 
munity; open field for general practice. World's 
heaviest concentrated broiler area; large and small 
animals plentiful. Address Civic Betterment Com- 
mittee, Box 71, Snow Hill, Md. 

Openings for the following veterinarians: (1) ex- 
perienced research worker; tissue culture experience 


which is a factor in 


Moving? 
Send your change of address to the JOURNAL 
of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


desirable; (2) recent graduate interested in doing 
research work; (3) recent graduate interested in be- 
coming a production supervisor. Excellent starting 
salaries and company benefit programs. Address Mr. 
C. J. McDevitt, Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 

Assistant veterinarian wanted in Cleveland small 
animal hospital. State references, experience, salary 
expected in first letter; Ohio license. Address “Box 
E 5,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Assistant wanted in busy, small animal hospital 
in large eastern city. Want a man who is interested 
in working 2 to 3 years and eventually leasing or 
buying hospital and practice. Will consider June 
graduate; wonderful opportunity for capable man 
who is not averse to work. Address “Box E 30,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Assistant veterinarian wanted for small animals 
exclusively, Chicago area; $5,200 per year. No apart- 
ment on premises. Address ‘Box E 12,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 

Veterinarian wanted for staff of large hospital for 
small animals in New York City. Address “Box 
G 1,” c/o JourNAL of the AVMA. 

Instructor wanted in Department of Veterinary 
Anatomy, 1957-1958; liberal graduate credit allow- 
ance. Submit transcript of college record with first 
letter. Address “Box G 2,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Veterinarian wanted for busy mixed practice in 
Carolina who is interested in working for salary 
4 to 6 months with chance of buying practice and 
equipment. Real estate can be leased or bought; 
reasonable, easy terms. Address “Box G 4,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 

Willing, capable, retired or semi-retired veteri- 
narian wanted to assist in mixed practice and meat 
inspection; located in Northwest, finest vacation 
land. Must be neat, sober, and a credit to com- 
munity; give full particulars first letter. Permanent 
position. Address “Box G 5,” c/o JoURNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Veterinarian wanted as assistant in modern small 
animal hospital in suburb of New York City. Ex- 
cellent opportunity and salary. Address “Box G 11,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


and Stewart clippers. 
Blades Tested om Rabbit Fur 
s7s 


Prompt Se Bak. 1? years 


CLIPPER SERVICE 
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This radiograph was made with Par Speed screens at 
80 Ly 10 ma., exposure % second. Mote that it has been 
slightly blurred by movement of the animal. 


This radiograph was made with DuPont “Patterson” 
Lightning Special screens, also at 80 kv.p., 10 ma., but 
exposure time was only \% second, just half the time! 
Shorter exposure required reduces danger of movement 
spoiling the shot, without sacrificing y or detail. 


Good x-rays in only half the time... 


with Du Pont “Patterson” 


The two radiographs above were made in a 
routine x-ray check of a fractured sesamoid bone 
in the right front foot of a horse. One was made 
with Par Speed intensifying screens and the other 
with Du Pont “Patterson” Lightning Special 
screens. At 80 kv.p., 10 ma., using a portable 
x-ray unit, an exposure of 4 second was needed 
to produce a good radiograph with the Par Speed 
screens. The exposure made with the Lightning 
Special screens was only % second — just half 
as long — and produced a radiograph comparable 
in every way with the first, at exactly the same 
kilovoltage and milliamperage. 


Du Pont 


u 5 Pal OFF 


Better things for better living 
... through chemistry 


Address - 
City — 
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Lightning Special Screens ! 


The advantage is obvious. When x-raying 
animals, which are likely to move at any time and 
spoil the shot, the shorter the exposure time, the 
better. And you can't do better than to use 
Du Pont “Patterson” Lightning Special screens. 


In the darkroom, Du Pont processing chemicals 
will give you consistently good results. Our 
booklet, “Darkroom Technique,” is another proc- 
essing aid you'll find useful. Just mail the coupon 
and we'll gladly send you a copy. 


X-RAY PRODUCTS 
CHEMICALS 


DU PONT 
FILM + “PATTERSON” SCREENS + 


2420-2 Nemours Bldg. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send booklet, “Darkroom Technique,” to: 


Nome 


Stote 
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Shin Adherent No. 2 


Non-irritating liquid adhesive 
for strapping and padding 
Small Animal Hospitals 
Send for Sample 
The MOWBRAY CO., Waverly, lowa 
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Pennsylvania graduate, 1947, seeks responsible 
position in small animal practice; 4 years of ex- 
perience, married, sober, veteran, available June, 
1957. Can handle management, excellent references. 
Give full particulars first letter. Address “Box G 
6,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate, 1955, 26, married, desires position 


leading to partnership in Middlewest mixed prac- 
tice; licensed in Iowa. Being discharged from service, 
August, 1957. Address 
of the AVMA. 


“Box G 15,” c/o JOURNAL 


Wanted—Practices 


Experienced general practitioner wishes to pur- 
chase a mixed practice in the East capable of sup- 
porting 2 veterinarians. Address “Box E 41,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced small animal practitioner wishes to 
purchase or lease with option a small animal prac- 
tice. Licensed in New York, New Jersey, and 
Michigan. Address “Box E 42, 
AVMA. 


" c/o JOURNAL of the 


Schering Opens New cae 


The new Schering veterinary medical laboratories at 
Bloomfield, N.J., were opened January 24. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is over $1,500,000. 


Wisconsin dairy practice = sale: real estate, 
drugs, and instruments. Address “Box G 7,” c/o 
JourNAL of the AVMA. 


Three-bedroom home on 10 acres for sale with 
modern combination hospital grossing $10,000 an- 
nually. Outside runs, lounge, office, medicine room, 
surgery-examining room, built-in cages, extra room, 
box stall, large animal operating room with com- 
mercial squeeze chute. An ideal unit; $30,000. Ad- 
dress “Box G 9,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


To insure prompt delivery, replies should 

be carefully addressed: Complete box 

number as given in the ad, AVMA, 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, IIl. 


Established small animal practice wanted with 
good growth potential; will consider anywhere. 
Licensed Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, Arizona, and 


California. Presently in service. Substantial down 
payment. Address “Box G 8," c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Graduate OSU, 1955, married, draft exempt, 
would like to purchase, or lease with option, a small 
animal hospital in southern California or Ohio. 
Address “Box G 10,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


“For Sale or Lease—Practices 


Small animal hospital for sale; well-established, 
excellent location, Piedmont, N.C.; 35 kennels and 
outside runs. Gross, $20,000; price, $13,500, in- 
cludes hospital, large lot, drugs, and equipment. 
Will finance $7,500. Address “Box E 11,” c/o 
JourRNAL of the AVMA. 


will lease newly 
constructed small animal hospital in rapidly growing 


Called into Air Force in June; 


area of Denver, Colo. Address “Box G 12,” c/o 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Only veterinarian in county seat town of 1,300, 
southeast South Dakota. Pig vaccinations per year, 
27,000 to 30,000. Will sell for $15,000 cash; please 
do not inquire unless funds are sufficient. Address 
“Box G 13,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Large animal practice in southern Indiana for 
sale or lease; gross $25,000. Office building, 2-way 
radio equipment included, $10,000. Address “Box 


G 16,” c/o JourRNAL of the AVMA. 
Remittance must accompany advertisement 
Long-established, lucrative, general practice for 
sale in medium-sized city, Great es region. 


Modern 35-cage hospital and lovely new brick home. 
Priced at value of real estate; $20,000 to handle. 
Requires 2 doctors to operate. Reason for selling, 
health. Address “Box G 17,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Journal Wanted 


Established mixed practice for sale in Florida; 
hospital, kennels, separate home, 15 acres. Details 
ye, gm Address “‘Box G 3,” c/o JOURNAL of the 


To complete my volume for binding, I need the 
JourNAL of the AVMA, September, 1948, vol. 
cxiii, No. 858. Please write to Dr. Marlowe H. 
Jones, 3322 S. Union Ave., Tacoma 3, Wash. 
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now quicker relief of 


frothy bloat with effective 


BLO-TROL 


BRAND OF ACETBUTYLATE 


BREAKS THE FROTHY MASS . 

gases entrapped in froth in Folly sige six 
minutes ... prompt deflation in 15-30 min- 
utes through normal eructation ... or 
if necessary, obtain faster relief through 
trocharization or stomach tube, even in 
frothy bloat. 


(Pfizer) 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizern Lasoratorties, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Sold to veterinarians only. Available in: 

150 cc., multi-dose vials, each cc. contains 

1 Gm. of acetbutylate. 

Dosage—Cattle: intrarumenally or orally, 

20-30 cc. Sheep and goats: 5-10 cc. Dose 

may be repeated in one hour, if necessary. 
*Trademark 
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MASTITIS 


inflammation promptly 


infection 

secretory tissue ¢ amage 


METIBIOTIC 


mastitis infusion veterinary 


In Metistotic the more 
potent antiinflammatory properties of MeTICORTEN complement the wide 
antibacterial spectrum of penicillin-dihydrostreptomycin, which are j 
bactericidal to the majority of mastitis organisms. 


This combined action results in prompt penetration of the clogged ducts 
and high, sustained antibiotic levels. Recovery is rapid, usually following a single 
infusion, and milk production returns to normal generally within 24 to 36 hours. 


Metisiotic Mastitis Infusion Veterinary, 7.5 cc. tube, 
boxes of 12, 72, 144. Ft 


SCHERING CORPORATION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Mericonten,® brand of prednisone. 
Metimioric,® brand of procaine penicillin-dihydrostreptomycin in oil with prednisone acetate. *T.M. V-MB-J-117 


Hic 


THERAPY 


It should have a wide therapeutic index and be effective 
in reducing inflammation and eradicating infection. 


should be nonirritating and easy to administer. 


The .sonomy of one-dose treatment also is important 
in Veverinary medicine ‘where the cost in time 

spent and the patient’s lowered milk production 

are of vital importance. 


...the mest complete antiinflammatory-antibiotic 
compound, fulfills these criteria in the 
treatment of acute and chronic mastitis. 


if 


Sold only to 
graduate 


veterinarians 
CHERING CORPORATION 

i mfieid New Jer 


V-MB-J.217 
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Our purpose: 


to provide products of the finest 
' quality and greatest effectiveness 
, for the highest degree of 
successful veterinary practice 


7 


The great research skills and facilities of the 
American Cyanamid Company are as devoted and 
persistent in their efforts in behalf of ever more 
and better products for the veterinary profession 
as they are in the field of human medicine. 

And in the production of the Veterinary Profes- 
sional Line, including the POLYOTIC® Tetracy- 
cline products, Cyanamid standards of quality and 
effectiveness are no less stringent and exacting 
than those established for products for human use. 

The same strict quality control is scrupulously 
maintained. Even packaging requirements are 
equal in every way. 


The wise farmer depends on the veterinarian to maintain livestock health and profits. 


For it is our unswerving purpose to place in the 
hands of veterinarians an ever-increasing number 
of products of unexcelled quality and proven effec- 
tiveness to help them achieve and maintain the 
greatest measure of success in practice. 

These fine products are sold only to veterin- 
arians, 

For detailed information write to the VETERINARY 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


CYANAMID ~> 
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Printing 


® Gummed labels on roll printed to order; handy 
dispenser. Quantity buying cheaper—store safely 
through polyethylene protection. Money back guaran- 
tee. Postcard brings samples. Boyd's Printery, Box 
462B, Genoa, Ohio. 


BRAND OF PREDNISOLONE 
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Breedersleve—the disposable obstetrical sleeve. 
Package of 25 with detachable chest band, $5.00; 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request. 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 


For sale—motorola radio base and mobile units, 
15 watts, 15-mile radius, 4 years old, 12 volts, fre- 
quency 47.54. Do not need; $1,000. Address “Box 
G 14,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Artificial Udder—Beco Litter Feeder—nurses 8 
puppies simultaneously. Stays warm; easily cleaned 
and sterilized. Complete unit, $15; guaranteed. 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 


A school for cowboys, believed to be the 
first of its kind in the Middle East, was 
opened in Tabgha, Israel, in September, 
1956, with a veteran Texas cowpuncher as 
manager. Fifteen men and one woman re- 
cently completed the first six-week course. 
—Refuah Vet., Sept., 1956. 


PREVENT .... CONTROL 


Digestive Stasis with 


NMAGDAD Stronger 


BROAD BASE OF USEFULNESS — as an efficient antacid, carminative, demulcent, 
rumenatoric, laxative and purgative.e MAGDAD Stronger may be used 
safely in domestic animals — large or small. 


MORE EFFECTIVE THROUGH SYNERGETIC ACTIVITY — of Magnesium Oxide, 
1-8 Dihydroxyanthraquinone and Diacetyldihydroxyphenylisatin — non- 
toxic, non-irritating digestive tract stimulants — together with Sodium 
Lauryl Sulfate — a wetting agent which reduces surface and interfacial 
tension between liquids, gases and solids. 


EASY TO USE ——- MAGDAD Stronger, the free flowing, wettable powder may be 
given with feed, as a drench, with stomach tube or may be injected 
through the rumen wall. 


Available in 240 gram jars or 25 pound drums 


Sales to Graduate Veterinarians Only 


LABORATO 'R 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA, U. 
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INFESTATION 


@ Vermifugal and purgative in 
action, NEMURAL is 
particularly effective in dogs and 


adult cats. Moreover, 
it acts quickly. 


May be administered without a preliminary 
starvation. Administration usually not 
followed by emesis. 


Definite dosage: One 18 mg. tablet for each 
8 Ib. of body weight. 


Supplied in tablets of 18 mg., bottles of 100 and 500. (Each tablet 
contains 3.13 mg. arsenic.) 
Nemural (brand of 


drocerbil), trademark 
reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ew HISTACOUNT 


m) PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Hydrocortisone Ointments and Lotions 
Retain Prescription Status 


The Food and Drug Administration an- 
nounced on Jan. 17, 1957, that available evi- 
dence fails to show that hydrocortisone and 
hydrocortisone-acetate ointmerts and _ lotions 
are safe for use in self-medication, which would 
permit these items to be declared exempt from 
prescription dispensing requirements. 


The Expensive Woodchuck.—The woodchuck 
(Arctomysmonax), also known as the ground hog 
and marmot, not only burrows holes in the field 
but 6 of them will eat as much forage as will a 
cow. Found in all sections of the country, it is 
the laziest of all animals, browsing early in the 
forenoon and late in the afternoon. Of its natural 
enemies, the bear, wolf, lynx, bobcat, and mountain 
lion have been greatly reduced, leaving only the 
fox and man to keep its numbers down.—Am. 
Cattle Producers. 


BRAND OF PREONISOLONE 
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Ry Hog Cholera Vaccine moaities sive: tee 
selected and tested for their 
_ These two products offer safety, 
efficiency and reliability in the — 


WHICH LOCKHART RABIES 


CHICK EMBRYO 
ORIGIN 


Modified Live Virus Rabies Vaccine pre- 
pared from the Flury strain of rabies 


virus, modified in virulence by passage 
in chick embryos. 


This modified strain has demonstrated 


high immunizing ability in extensive field 
trials. 


For use only in the immunization of 
healthy dogs against rabies. 


~ 


Vv 


ACCINE SHOULD YOU USE? 


OVINE 
ORIGIN 


A sterile, neutral, phenolized 20% sus- 
pension prepared from the brain and 
spinal cord of animals showing typical 
symptoms of rabies following subdural 
injection of the fixed virus of rabies. 


For the immunization of dogs and other 
animals against rabies. 


YOU MAKE THE CHOICE! 


Lockhart now offers both vaccines for your consideration . . 
you make the choice! 


DIVISION OF 


HAVER / LOCKHART LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


Sales to graduate veterinarians 


only. 
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Digestive @ 
Dysfunctions) 


Emblo works quickly and safely to stop digestive 
dysfunctions and frothy bloat resulting from going 
on full feed too rapidly or overeating silage, con- 
centrates, etc. Emblo contains milk of magnesia 
plus therapeutic amounts of polymerized methyl 
silicone and disodium phosphate. 


Supplied in powder or Taboles® that fit a 1-oz. 
balling gun, Emblo is easy to administer and 
makes a good dispensing item. Order from your 
Haver/Lockhart supplier now. 

Emblo Powder 

12 oz. makes 1 gal. 


Emblo Taboles® 
50 1-oz., creased 


Milk of magnesia fortified with 
disodium phosphate and silicone. 


HAVER-GLOVER 
division of 
HAVER / LOCKHART LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Missouri 


EMBLO 
y 
ag 
anti-ferment 
od 
anti-acid 
| 
mild 
‘ laxative 
«al 


ai 


oral 


iodide 
that 
animals 
like 


lo 


eat? 


new Jen-Sal 


PALADIDE 


trade mark 


Animals like to eat Paladide . . . day after day. 
Here’s why. Unlike other iodides you've used, Jen- 
Sal’s exclusive* new product is insoluble in saliva 
but wholly soluble and biologically available’ in 
intestinal fluids. 


Paladide supplies more than 16 gr. available iodine 
per oz. of convenient, easy-to-mix base. The active 
agent is bound closely to large particles, thus in- 
suring uniformity of dosage. Furthermore, the 
unique stability of Paladide avoids the liberation 
of free iodine in stock packages*. The odor stays 
pleasant, and you are assured of full therapeutic 
value even after the package is opened. 


Safe? Paladide’s active agent is fully approved for 
human consumption. Carefully controlled animal 
tests for toxicity as well as therapeutic blood and 
tissue levels assure a safe, yet highly effective 
agent for iodine therapy’. 


Available now in 1 Ib. jars or economical 25 Ib. 
pails with special measuring scoop. 


*U.S. Patent No. 2,772,167 

1). of Nutrition, 53:1, May, 1954. 

*Armour Research Foundation Report Project No. C616. 
*jensen-Salsbery Research Data: In press. 


Jensen-Salsbery 
atories, Inc. 
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